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When you 

own trucks, 
they own 
you. 



Worrying about things like fuel, 
maintenance, licensing, fuel taxes, spare 
parts inventory and replacement trucks can 
keep your management people working 
on truck problems many hours after your 
real business has stopped working. 

The excess time and paperwork 
required to run this whole other business 
can divert substantial effort away from 
the business your company is really in, 

A Hertz full service truck lease plan 
could solve many of these problems. And 
may very well save you money doing it. 

We'd even pay you to take over 
these problems by purchasing your current 
fleet at a fair price, reconditioning it or 
replacing it with a brand new fleet. Either 
way. ..your capital will be back in your 
business and out of your trucks. 

So, do as many companies are doing. 
Concentrate on your real business and 
leave the trucks to Hertz. 

Hertz leases Fords and other sturdy trucks. 
For further information on Hertz bi^ truck leasing, 
write Edward H. Biickmein. Vice President. Sales. Hertz Truck.s. 
660 Madison Avenue. New York. KY. I(K)2{. 

Yk iease more thai /usf trucks. We lease peace of mind, 

Herbzisbig 
inbigTrucks 



Before you tie up money 
for 4 to 7 years to earn higher 
interest, and agree to heavy 
penalties if you withdraw 
your money early... 

Please send for the prospectus of 

DREYFUS LIQUID ASSETS, INC. 



ail i!ivostni<*nt f'onipaiiv \vlii*ii .s*H*ks rmivrit itimijiM hy pooling 
•estors' ea^h to pnrdiase ami linkl high y\vh\ nioiirv inarkot ohligatiotiK: 
rtifirat^ of Diposit (CD's) . . . tT.S. (lovFiiiiiipnt ^^^'TOritips , , , Rank<*rf^' 
^eptiinces . . . Highest i-n^dit roiiimennal paper. 

No charge when you boy shares 

No charge when you withdraw your money 

Dividends declared daily 

$5,000 minimum investment 

$1,000 minimum investment if forwarded by a securities dealer 

For M enpy of the proj;p<H'tus aiitl a free iiiforitiation lK>nklet, mail 
• eovipoii or call us at thes4* ininitKM s todav or any time during the week 
mi 9 AM, to 5 RM. 



Outsid* Nert Vork Slate Call toff free r— — ' — ^ — — — 

Drryfus Liquii] Ai®et«, Iiic, OBMtOt j 

fj(!0 Mndiscni Avi*rnie I 

NVw Ycirk,N. Y. 10022 ( 

Ph»aj*i^ %i*ml my prospect iia and free information I 

Name J 

Address * 

' ity State Zip i 




(800) 223-5525 

HI. Stal« Oyts»rle :;Ur Call collect 

(212) 935-8500 

tifM Yofti City irea Cj^fl 

(212) 935-5700 
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Perhaps you've noticed the beginning of a Irend among 
some companies to run more advertisements that don't 
push their products but instead explain our highiy pro- 
ductive business system. 

We think that's a fine thing, and the National Cham- 
ber has been encouraging other companies to join the 
trend. 

As part of its effort to interpret business to the public, 
the Chamber provided exhibition space at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Washington for organizations that are 
trying to tell the business story. Sixty different exhibi- 
tors, including local chambers of commerce, trade and 
professional associations and companies in the eco- 
nomic educational field, took part in the colorful show. 



For our part, Nation's Business invited the people at- 
tending the meeting to vote on which of 13 advertise- 
ments they considered the beat in teiling the free enter- 
prise story. 

The ads were supplied, at our invitation, by com- 
panies which had run them and advertising agencies 
which had prepared them. The editors selected those 
to be displayed and they were mounted at our booth 
(see photo). 

The winner is a two-page ad explaining the value of 
profits^ prepared for Armco Steei Corp,, h/liddletown, 
Ohio^ by the Communication Associates agency, also in 
Middletown. (It appears on pages 6 and 7 of this issue. 
We're saluting it by publishing it without charge.) 

The other entries were all excellent, too. Runner-up 
in the voting was one from Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, which puts out Industry Week, a kind of 
competitor of ours. Other high-scoring entries were 
from International Telephone and Telegraph Corp,, U.S- 
Steel Corp., American Electric Power System, Em- 
ployers Insurance of Wausau, Bozell & Jacobs Adver- 
tising, The Warner & Swasey Co,. General Motors 
Corp., and Seaboard Coast Line Railroad. 

m m m 

In keeping with our philosophy of trying to provide "a 
useful look ahead/' we're looking down the road to 
winter in our cover article which starts on page 30. 

You may be hearing the widespread rumbles about 
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brownouts or blackouts of electric power this summer 
if air-conditioning loads become too great. But there is 
not much talk yet about the very serious power short- 
ages that could develop this winter. 

Basically, the problem is having enough coal in the 
right places at the right time to generate electricity we 
need. 

The production and distribution of enough coal is an 
uphill battle for a number of reasons these days, but the 




real crisis would be triggered by a mass miners' strike. 

We hope worse won't come to worst, but we feel you 
would want to know that it is possible, 

• • • 

Longer-range, one of the solutions to the problem of 
providing fuel for generating plants may be in your own 
backyard. Several companies and cities are experi- 
menting with burning trash to make electricity, 

St. Louis, and its Union Electric Co,, have led the way 
with a successful project of this kind. We took a first- 
hand look at it and report in the article beginning on 
page 44. 

Let's hear a cheer for garbage power. 
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When it comes to saving money on a new 
building, discover why so many companies 
come to American. 



Last year alone, more than 2,000 coinpanies 
of nearly every classification chose an American 
building. 

And for many good reasons. Economy, great 
appearance, early occupancy and years of cost- 
free maintenance. 

Worthing witli the hundreds of structural systems 
from American, the American builder in your 
area will work with you from the planning stage 
through completion of your building. 

Hell fulfill your requirements to your complete 
satisfaction. And he won't be forever about 
doing \t 

Once your needs are determined, you'll be 
delighted with the orderly process of your project 



and pleasantly surprised with how quickly you'll 
be moving. 

With the many cost saving economies of an 
American building, coupled with the complete 
services of the local American builder, youll 
enjoy considerable savings over other type 
construction. 

Call in the American builder when you start 
thinking about building or expanding. He's in the 
yellow pages under "Buildings^Metal". Or contact 
any of our offices. We promise you prompt service. 



Represented by iocal building 
contractors all across the country, 
Comptata Fabricating Facll(fi«i at: 
EuJauia, Ala • Jamestown, Ohio 
Atlantic, Iowa • Southampton, Mass. 




AMERICAN 
BUILDINGS 



Profit is 

a beautiful word 
at Armca 



When business makes a reasonable profit it lives 
and flourishes, A profitable business makes jobs, 
pays taxes, and creates useful things. And profits 
provide dollars for expansion: more jobs, more 
lax revenue, more of the goods and services 
people need. 

Right now Armco s customers need all the 
materials we can make. Our steel milk are busy. 
Our pipe prcxlucts— both steel and plastic— are 
in heavy demand. And we*re producing oil field 
equipment at a record leveL We re already con- 
cerned about meeting the growing demand of the 
next decade. But earnings over the last few years 
have been only 4 or 5 cents on each doiiar of 
sales. And that won't pay for the additional 
facilities we need. Investment in new plants 
requires reasonable profits. 

We're working hard at Armco to improve 
our efficiency, increase productivity and 
boost earnings to the level that will pay for 
needed expansion* 

Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45042. 




Responsive people In action. 
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SAVE NOW OlT 

EXECUTIVE 
LOANS 

$2,500 to $25,000 

GASH BY PHONE fN PRtVACY 

As an executive, managerial or pro- 
fessional person, you save on interesl 
rates with Capital compared to most 
other executive loan services. 

On approval you get more money, 
as much as $25,000 in your hands 
as fast or faster ttian you could get 
it locally. 

Loans are made in complete privacy^ 
There are no personal infer views, 
nor do we contact your friends or 
lousiness associates. Many thousands 
of satisfied customers throughout 
the U.S. Full prepayment privileges. 

We lend fast— get the facts now 
— withoot obligation, 

Call our toll-free 
"LOAN LINE" 

(800)854-2754 

From California phone CoMect 
(714) 433-2380 

Cti|>ital 



Dffpt Na 

Su^le 2t}a, 19:^0 5. HiN Slm«l< 
Oetsrtitde> C«liN 93054 




Low price time 
clock lielps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 

For fitt information tt m obli^ttFon, phont 
TOLL FR££ 1 -800/241 4990. {in GfOrgi* 
phonft taWttt 404/G91 0400). m 
nuil coupon. 
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WTHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 

1 74 SeEig Dr.. Atlanta, Ga. 30336 
please send me data sheets, prices, 
and time card sample; 

Name . ^ ^ 

Company 

Ad dresa . - 
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BY JOHN COSTELLO 
Associate Editor 



When you are 
hunting for a job 

Zero in on ttie firms of key interest 
to you. 

First consider ttiose in your own 
industry, or firms that serve it 
Chances are, that's where your ex- 
perience will command top dollar. 

And look close to home. For one 
thing, it's easier — and cheaper— to 
be interviewed 10 miles away than 
1,000. 

These are some tips from Robert 
J. Jameson, author of "The Pro- 
fessional Job Changing System" 
($12.50) and president, Performance 
Dynamics, InCt Verona* N J. 

"The object of your campaign/' he 
says, "is to get interviews. And the 
best way to do that is direct mail. 
But be sure to send your letters by 
name to people in a position to hire." 

He suggests this rule of thumb: 

• If you're looking for a position un- 
der $20,000, try the vice president, 
personnel. 

• Between $20,000 and $30,000, 
make it the chief executive, or the 
vice president In charge of your field, 
like sales. 

• Over $30,000, don't go be(ow the 
firm's chief executive officer, chair- 
man or executive vice president. 

*'An executive who's just been pro- 
moted is a good man to write;' Mr. 
Jameson says. ' Often, he'll recruit 
from the outside to form his own 
team. 

'Tou'l! find his name in the news- 
paper. And if the story mentions the 
firm he left, write there, too, if the 
job's one you'd want. 

"Someone's got to fill that siot." 

Don't be discouraged If everyone 
doesn't reply. Mr. Jameson advises. 
You should expect only a few an- 
swers, and even fewer positive re- 
plies — invitations to an interview or 
requests for mora information. 



How many letters should you 
sand? 

"Say 260 to 500, up to 1,000 for 
higher salary brackets," Mr. Jameson 
says. 

Tips for the 

father of the bride 

So your little girl Is getting hitched. 
And it looks like it's going to cost 

you an arm and a leg. 
Weil, New York's First National 

C^ty Bank isn't too busy to help you 

out 

Here are some ways to cut corners, 
culled from a recent edition of its 
monthly newsletter. Consumer Views: 
9 Every bride should wear "some- 
thing borrowed.*' Instead of a garter 
that's on loan from her college room- 
mate, why not don Grandma's wed- 
ding gown? It makes sense to wear 
a family heirloom in this day of rising 
prices, says the thrift-conscious 
newsletter. 

• Are you helping finance the honey- 
moon? Then keep an eye out for off- 
season resort spots. Bills are smaller 
in summer at most any resort that's 
big in winter. 

• Hold the reception at home. It may 
cut down the guest list. And that will 
save you a bundle on food — espe- 
cially if Mom prepares it herself. 

Of course, your wife may not talk 
to you for a week. And your daughter 
may ignore you for life. 

So, what else is new? 

FORTRAN and COBOL, 
meet APL Plus 

It's a sfmplffied computer language 
that can cut costs. 

"As easy as the ABC's compared 
to classical Greek," says one boost- 
er ''At feast for some computer 
uses." 

APL is a language developed at 
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t /9 TIME RECORDERS 

jT N program TIM£«S 

QjHMXtl€/nfV J TIME STAMPS 

lATCHKAK CLOCKS 



Olr«ct call annoyncemdfiL 

Leteyou know ir mores a 
call waiimg — and who it is. 



*Saclcg round musIC: 



Vol CO locating. 

Setecied area or company-wMj© 
J ing capacity. 



Multfpl»lnt9rconi. 

Up lo touf separate intercom paths 
-you Ghoos© method oi repty 
Ivends-tree or Ihrough receiver 



rndtvMuallzed programming. 

Each phone is prog ramroed tor 
t^e functiortsand restrictions v 
you setect. >v 




Improved afficloficr. 

Unique features make operation 
stmplaf. more eft icient - 
with or wi I hour an atiandani 



Full expansion. 

Modular plug in system 
lets the network grow 
as your business does 




'Spttak«rphonft. 

^'Iands-fre<5 convarsatfon 



*Mu«Ig on hold. 

Lets cafler know 
heB still connected 




W 



Aulomalic butfon f«f#t 

Etimmates accicJenial 
disconnect of a call on hold 



Csmp^n^ 

Vjsuai signal tells you 
a seconcJ c^J is waiting- 



Auiomaiic privacy. 

No one can listeri m, interrupt 
or dial over another call 



Rhone cxapacltittc. 

Choose those that fit 
your Individual rwds 



*Optionat 



THIS EXECUTONE SYSTEM 
HAS SOMETHING NO OTHER 
PHONE SYSTEM HAS. US. 

For nearly 40 years, weVe been installing and servicing 
business communications systems through our nationwide 
network of local offices. (We're even the country's largest 
supplier of hospital communications systems where 
reliability can be a matter of life and death.) 

We Ve brought that record of reliability to the new 
Executone key telephone. And we'd like to show you how 
owning your own telephone interconnect system can 
improve business communications-and save you money 
—without sacrificing dependability. After all, what good's 
a new phone system if you can't reach the company 
that sold it? 



□ Please send free portfolio/^HowTo Get More 
From Your Own Telephone Interconnect System" 

□ Have your representative phone. 

NAME__ 

FIRM 

ADDRESS, . 

aTY„ STATE ZtP 




Executone, Inc , Dept W-1 I 
£9J OTjTomson Ave. . Long Island City, N V, 1 1 1 01 } 

In Cannda EiJDCutone UcJ Ontario 



Executive Trends continued 



IBM, says William L. Dean, manag- 
er of adnninistration. Scientific Time 
Sharing Corp.. Bethesda* Md. 

"But with APL Plus we improved 
it." he adds, "to enabfe it to do many 
things it couldn't do before — and do 
them twice as fast." 

A West Coast manufacturer agrees. 
It had its order, billing and manage- 
ment information on an in-house 
computer. But it wanted to switch to 
a time-sharing system. 

STSC bid for the job. 

'Based on a study we did, it would 
have taken four man-years to get a 
system of this complexity up and 
running in COBOL or FORTRAN/' 
says the manager of accounting and 
systems at the California firm. 

"STSC did it m less than two man- 
years, at an equivalent saving in 
cost. Much of the credit's due to APL 
Plus/' 

FORTRAN and COBOL are well- 
known computer languages designed 
to make the computer easier for pro- 
gramers to use. They do it by break- 
ing down instructions into a series of 
sequential steps. 



APL Plus has the same goal — ap- 
proached by a different route, 

"We use many special symbols 
that are mathematical shortcuts/* 
says Mr. Dean. 

''But \Vs shorthand that is easy for 
laymen to master/' 

Whatever happened 
to . , . ? 

Swift & Co. is no more. 

It's now called Esmark, Inc- 

Ditto for the 29 banks of the First 
at Orlando Corp. in Florrda. Now. 
they're Sun Banks. 

And Western Union International ts 
WUl, Inc., today. 

Those are a few of the corpora- 
irons that changed names in 1973. 
In all reports Lippincott & Mar- 
gulies, Inc., a New York marketing 
and design consulting firm, there 
were 179 such changes — almost a 45 
per cent increase over the 122 in 
197Z 

There's one marked trend, it notes. 
Only a handful of firms such as 
WUI^ — an internationat cable and sat- 



elHte company whrch is independent 
of the domestic Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.^ — went for what it calls 
"alphabet soup" monickers, /\e., 
those made up of initials only. 

Why a decline in this practice? 

Such names tend to be anony- 
moust Lippincott ^ Margulies claims. 
Meaning, presumably, lacking marked 
identifiability or personality. 

Companies like RCA — or PPG or 
AMP or many more — might disagree. 

Playing it coy 
in the boondocks 

Buy a small smokehouse out in the 
sticks. 

Run ads that bad-mouth it. 

And think negative. 

Sound like a perfect formula for 
failure? Well, that's not the way it 
works out for McArthur's Smoke- 
house in Millerton, N,Y, 

'We're told this amateurish at- 
tempt at advertising is doomed to 
failure/' announces a brochure plug- 
ging its products, adding that the 
company is "small . , . perhaps a bit 
backward/' 

But a recent mailing drew an ex- 
cellent response. 

'1t cost only eight or nine cents 
apiece to send out that brochure/' 
says John Crawford Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager. '^And we 
got a good, 1 per cent response in a 
matter of weeks/' 

What sells best? 

"About a third of our business is 
smoked hams." Mr, Crawford says, 
"Then bacon, early American sau- 
sage, smoked turkey, Canadian ba- 
con, smoked capon and bangers/' 

Bangers? 

^They're British sausages,'* he ex- 
plains, ''and they require a cultivated 
palate. Some people think they taste 
awfui/' 

But a firm that sells SVa^pound 
hams for $14,50 must be doing some- 
thing right. 

"We're still curing and smoking 
meats the way we did in 1876,'' Mr, 
Crawford says. "During World War 
11, however, the owner had to turn 
the smokehouse into a looker plant. 
That's when Stephen Blodgett, our 
president, and I decided to buy it, I 
had some meat stored here, 

"And i loved that smell 
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HOW'S BUSINESS IN NEXKO? 

Here's a book that will tell you ! 

Business/Mexico, published by the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, A.C,, is a 
unique reference source on business conditions 
in Mexico for investors and international business- 
men interested in Mexico. 

Written by business, government and financial 
leaders of Mexico, Business/Mexico deals with 
the following key areas: 




• Political and culturd} 
environment 

• foreign investment policy 

• Government role in industry 

• Banking arrd Taxation 



•Specific industry 
studies 

• Foreign trade policy 

• Portfolio investment 

• Tourism 



FREE !. 



225 pages illustrated hard -cover 



. with each purchase: a 
copy (in English) of the new 
Regulations for the National 
Registry of Foreign Invest- 
ment in Mexico, 




Send 22 dollars'to the publisher: 

AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MEXICO, A.C. 

*p(»ta9« ineiiidid Dept.NB LucemB 78, Mexico 6, D. F. Mexico] 



PEHHSTiraNIA 
PRO GNOSIS 

The outlook is healthy for medically related industries in 
Pennsylvania. One big reason is the enthusiastic way company 
executives respond to the Pennsylvania Lifestyle. Read what two 
of them found out about living and working here: 




The Detavau Company manufactures generic pharmaceuticals 
and food supplements for wholes aler^t chain stores ar>d re- 
packers. 

WeV# be6n operating in PennB/fvanta for over a century. 
When we outgrew our originBt faciiitms, we chose to iocate our 
new headquarters and plant in Phiiadeiphia^ The comt^ination 
of factors cruciat to our business was just too hard to pass up: 
a wonder fut labor pooft exceffenf fransporfatton, etc, Frankty, 
what we like best is the way Pennsyfvania tets you five. You're 
never far from the country; the reat country. We're fust minutes 
from Phiiadefphia's incredibiy varied cuitural assets, 

"We made the move into our new facifities in 1969, We con- 
sidered leaving the state, but honestly, i don't think you coutd 
get anyone on our staff to leave. The living in Pennsylvania is 
that great/" 

Mr Richard M. Left 
President, The Delavau Company 



AMSCO serves the nation's health care facilities fn five basic 

areas: 

1. Processing, Patient Care and Surgical Equipment, 

2. Supplies and Instrumentation. 

3. Automated and Semiautomaled Material Handling Systems 
tor Health Care Facilities. 

4. Prevenllve and Emergency Equipment Service. 

5. Patient and Health Care Services. 

*'Lifestyie? Weil, atf t can teif you is that when I'm recruiting 
manage fiat talent, ihafs my big selling point tor AMSCO. frre 
is a big city, the thtrd largest in the state, but stiH only a tew min- 
utes away is some of the greatest country living around. Open 
space, hunting, fishing, skiing— It's all here. This is a wondertuf 
family area, too, I frankly think our business success here in 
Erie is due to these factors as much as the undeniabte advan^ 
tages PennsylvarJia offers us in labor, transportation and govern- 
ment attitude. Tha AMSCO fAfOtlLY? We're dyed-in-the-wool 
Pennsylvania patriots. Count me in that number, toor 

Mr. H. E. Fish 
President and Chief Executive Officer. 
American SteriHzer Company 



PENNSYLVANIA LIFESTYLE. Just the right tonic for business. 



Write for Medtcal and Medical-Related Industry Oppoilunity Report 
Walter G, Arader, Secretary of Commerc©p Commonwealin of Pennsylvania 
South Office Building. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 • (717) 787-3003 
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^ Time 
to review 

stocks! 
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Give your investments the attMion they 
deserve with Value Line's comprehensive 
investment advisory ser/ice, now avail* 
able at a special introductory rate. The 
Vslye Lme Investment Survey brings you 
the research findings of 70 analysts, sta- 
tisticians and economists in futt-page re- 
ports on each of more than 1550 stocks 
in 67 industries. You1l receive more than 
100 of these reports each week plus 
weekly ratings of all 1550 issues, and 
Value Line s Recommended Stock of the 
V^eek (or Special Situation of the Month) 
In addition you'll find analyses of the na- 
tional economy and the stock market, 
plus editorial features on selected topics 
of particular interest to investors. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
3 months (1 3 issues) af Value Line only $29 
(You save tialf the regular $58 rate) 

BONUS— Order The Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey now and you1l receive the 
two-volume, 1800 page Irfvestors Refer* 
ence Service containing Value Line's 
latest full page reports on 1550 stocks 
at no extra cost. 

THE VALUE LINE 
INVESTMENT SURVEY V 

Arnold Bernhard & Co.. Inc. Dept. J-3UG01 
5 East 44tfi Street. New York. N.Y. 10017 

□ Begid nry 13'week triat subscription to Tfie 
Value Line Investment Survey at \M special 
money saving fate of just $?9. A.S a bonus at rro 
extra cost I will also receive The Investors 
Reference Service This offer is rimiTed to new 
subscript tons and is available onlj^ once lo any 
household evfiry two years. 

n I have enclosed my |29 check or money 
order 

□ J would prefer orre year (52 issues) of Value 
Line and The Investors Riference Service for 
J224. 

□ Payment eficiosed □ Sill me for S224 
If dissatisfied far any reason. I may return the 
material within 30 diys and my money will be 
refunded. 

H. i. rf sidents please add applicable sales tax. 
The entire fee is tax-deduclible. Foreign rates 
available on request 

Sigrtafure 
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*Ho sssignmnnl of this ^^re extent w^fl be made 
without ^ubscnbef's tm^er^t \ 



A Break for Smaller Firms 



Government contractors and the 
Department of Defense are going to 
save a lot of money and wear and 
tear on nerves, collectively, if Con- 
gress approves a bill that would allow 
use of simplified procedures on more 
small DOD contracts. 

These procedures were limited to 
contracts of S2,500 or less in 1958, 
l)Ut since then a lot has happened to 
prices. Now, the members of the 
Senate Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Federal Procurement have intro- 
duced a bill that would raise that 
limit to a more realistic $10, fKX). 

According to the C General Ac- 
counting Office. DOD could save 
more than $100 million annually in 
administrative costs if contracts up 
to $10,(KX) could be awarded using 
simplified purchase procedures. 

In fiscal year 1972, Defense De- 
partment procurement centers let 
sfK),(MK) contracts in this category. 
While they only accounted for about 
10 per cent of total procurement in 
dollars, they amounted to 98 iwr 
ctmi of all transactions. 

OAO found a striking example of 
the paperwork saving potential when 
it looked at what happened when the 
Army Materiel Command, under an 
emergency clause in previous legits- 
lation, placed a $10,000 simplified 
proct»dure limit on high priority con- 
tracts during the Viet Nam War 
Paperwork generated at one installa- 
tion for a group of contracts wa.s 22 
feet high. That might seem like quite 
a pileup, but under the old rules, 
OAO says, it would have stretched to 
581 feet 26 feet higher than the 
Washington Monument! 

Sen. Lawton Chiles fD.-Fla.), the 
subcommittee chairman, told his fel- 
low Senators: "All too often, small 
businessmen give up trying to coi^e 
with all the procedures a.^sociated 
with formally bidding on small dollar 
amount procurement Some try it 

LOB 



once, do not like it, and simply throw 
up their hands in frustration." • 

A Process to Give a 
Manufacturer an Edge 

Titanium carbide may replac^ 
diamonds as some manufacturers' 
**best friend" as a result of a new 
development. 

Dr. Rointan F. Bunshah of the 
University of California at Ijos An- 
geles has come up with a relatively 
easy and cheap way of depositing 
toughening titanium carbide on cut* 
ting edges and other surfaces. It 
could have a wide impact in manu- 
facturing. 

Some of the uses envisioned are 
for cutting tools, oil well drills and 
turbine blades, as well as in jet 
engines and food and textile ma- 
chines. According to U.C.L^A., the 
coating of rotary cutting tools alone 
could mean millions of dollars in 
savings annually if the coating in- 
creased tool effectiveness by as little 
as 10 jx^r cent. 

Prof. Bunshah says titanium car- 
bide can be produced at one hun- 
dredth to one thousimdth the cost of 
various tt>mmercial grades of syn- 
thetic diamonds. 

His proTOss involves vaix>rizing 
titanium, with electrical beam heat, 
in a vacuum chamber. There the 
titanium reacts with a hydrocnrbon 
gas to form titanium carbide. This 
comix)und is then t*<)ndenst>d and 
deposited on a cutting edge, for ex- 
ample, in any thickness desired. • 

Patently, Ingenuity 
Is Still Flourishing 

There's nu dearth of inventions^ 
the lifeblood of a technological so- 
ciety, but on a j^er capita basis 
Americans weren't quite as inventive 
last year as the year before, 
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At leaBt, that's what statistics com- 
piled by the Patent Office indicate. 

A total of 78,304 U.S. pat^^nts 
were issued during calendar year 
1973. an all-time high; in 1972, the 
total was 77,9()8. 

However, since the population 
keep.s increasing, the number of peo- 
ple per patent gninted last year— 
3,700— was a tad lower than the 
3,817 in 1972. 

At present, priority handling m 
bein^ given appljcations for patents 
on InventionK in the energy and en- 
vironmental areas, says Patents Com- 
missioner Marnhal] Dann, 

As it has for over a decade, Mr. 
Dann's home state of Delaware last 
yeiir was the most productive state 
on a per capita basis — one patent for 
every 1,052 men, women and chil- 
dren. In the previous year it was one 
per 8(}2 residents. 

The least inventive state per capita 
was Mississippi, where one patent 
per 26,541 resident's was granted. 
Mississippi was followed by Arkan- 
sas, which had a rate of one per 
26,35L 

For the tenth year in a row, Cali* 
fomia led all states in total patents 
issued f 7,603 J. It was followefJ by 
New York, Illinois, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. In 1972, New Jersey 
was third, followed by Illinois. 

Residents of foreign countries re- 
ceived 23,344 of last year's U.S. pat- 
ents. West Germany was in the num- 
ber one st>ot with 5,797, trailed by 
Japan, the United Kingdom, France 
and Canada. • 

The Pen Is Mightier, 
and Becoming More So 

With more than 200 manufacturers 
in the writinj? instrument industry, 
the competition is expected to main- 
tain a red hot pace. But industry ex* 
perts forecast the end of a 20-year 
trend toward lower prices, citing 
rising material, processing and dis- 
tribution costs. 

The Writing Instrument Manu- 
facturers Association predict^i manu- 




If your plans 
include the Mid-South, 
youll need to read this. 

Its probably the most compleie and 
ct)niprehensive booklet ever put together aht>ul Memphis* 
and the Mid-South. Inside, you'll find valuable information 
on practically every facet of w^hat this viable market has 
to offer you — its growing economy, abundant lalx>r supply 
and utilities, its educational and medical facilities, 
plus much more. 

And it*s all written from first-hand 
knowledge. Ours. 

As a billion dolhir bank, we at Union 
Planiers have been an integral pan of Memphis and the 
Mid-South for more lhan HX) years. You'll find our people 
friendly and knowledgeable — not only in the financing of 
international trade and industrial development but in 
marketing as well. 

Ask for our free bcxiklet. We're excited 
atxiut the growth and fX'>lential of our area: just m you 
will be. when vou read this booklet. 

To gel your copy, 
drop us a line* 

See the Mid-South, 
where the industrial action is. 

Mr. Bill Teuion. P. (1 Box Memphw. 1cm. ^Al: m\ 1 5ZMi540 
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Get the 
facts on 
Georgia 




New industrial survey 
has complete data on 
the Empire State 
of the South 

Here s the very latest statis- 
tical report on Georgia s 
resources and economy— 
authoritative information on 
labor, markets, transporta- 
tion, utilities, financesp taxes 
and many other factors of 
importance to management 
men concerned with plant lo- 
cation. This valuable refer- 
ence is yours free. Just ask 
for the 1 974 Industrial Survey 
of Georgia. 

WRITE Oft PHONE ^OR YOUR COPY 

J.W. TALLEXJR.^Vice Prestdefit 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 



Georgia Power 
Company 



Box « Atlanta, Ga. 30302 

Phone 404/521-3400 



The World of Industry 

facturers' annual sales will top $.^XJ 
million by 1979. Current revenues 
are slightly over $360 million on 2.3 
billion units sold — fountain pens, 
ball-point pens, porous- point pens, 
markers, mechanical pencils and 
desk and dip pen sets. 

Americans?, it seems, are writing a 
lot more- 
Production figures show that all 
instruments, with the exception of 
mechanical pencils, posted unit gains 
in 1973. Manufactured in the U.S. 
last year were 10.3 million fountain 
pens, 738.5 million refillable and 
82M million nonrefillable l>all-point 
pens, 209.4 million markers, 504.5 
million porous- point pens, 53.6 mil- 
lion mechanical pencils and 4,3 mil- 
lion desk and dip pen sets. 

Since a higher proportion of jobs 
in the future are expected to be in 
white collar fields, WIMA officials 
see the industry's prospects as rosy. 
They predict the emergence of new 
types of writing instruments at an 
increasingly rapid rate. 

Seen capturing the public's fancy 
are such devices as the ''spac^ pen'" 
developed for astronauts. An im- 
proved bal!*point, it permlte writing 
at any angle, even with the point 
straight up. 

In the future, ^y WIMA officials, 
are pens that write by burning im- 
pre.ssions on paper, pointless pens 
that write without either a ball or 
fountain pen nib, and even electronic 
instruments where the spoken word 
will activate a pen to produce written 
letters. 

But for now, the industry's hottest 
item IS the porous-point pen, which 
showed the highest production 
growth rate last y^r. Manufacturers 
consider it still in the developmental 
stage, with a huge sales potential. 

And the world market for various 
writing products offers manufacturers 
even more cause for jubilation. In 
previous years e3tports were Ic^ than 
$20 million, but in 1973 they were 
approximately $57 million. And there 
is every expectation that they will 
continue to grow. • 

The Right Combination: 
''Open, Says Me" 

Sometiay s^joon you may be able to 
talk your way into your locked office 

lOD 



continue 

or home, and the cleverest lock pick- 
er will stay away from your door— 
unless he has the talents of a Rich 
Little or Frank Corshin. 

At Westinghouse Electric Corp,^ 
Dr. Herbert J* Reitboeck is develop- 
ing an inexpensive lock system that 
will open at its master's voice. Exist* 
ing systems of this type cost up to 
$lfX),rXK) but the Westinghouse Re^ 
search laboratories hope to knock 
the price down to $100. 

The biisjc principle is that ^ch 
human voice is like a fingerprint — 
one of a kind, **The cavities in a per- 
son's mouth and throat make sounds 
resonate in a few frequencies, called 
formnanLs, whose strength varies as 
he speaks a word," Dr. Reitboeck 
explains. 

Systems now available use many 
frecjuency filters and large computers, 
but Dr. Reitboeck believes he can do 
the same job with filters of a dif- 
ferent type and a much smaller com- 
puter. All you have to say is the 
magic word, or words. 

Dr. Reitboeck's lock could be pro- 
gramed to respond to several voices, 
thus permitting more than one person 
to activate it. 

Possible problem: Laryngitis. • 

Trend Toward One-Stop 
Vending Machines 

Tired of going to more than one 
vending machine in order to get a 
cup of cofTee, a pastry and a can of 
juice for that late breakfast? 

Earl V. Ramsey, president of 
Rowe International, Inc., of VVhip- 
pany, N.J.^ a vending machine manu- 
facturer, says the energy shortage 
should speed the move to multipur- 
pose machines— tho.se that will sell a 
half dozen or m different items. 

''One multipurixjse vendor could 
replace two, three or even four ma- 
chines,'* he says. 

Such machines began to appear 
last year, and not only the squeeze 
on energy but the deniand for con- 
venience and efTort.s to save space are 
sparking a more rapid move in their 
direction. 

'*You might say weVe working 
toward a coin-operated supermar- 
ket," says Mr. Ramsey; 

And maybe longer lines at the ma- 
chines. • 
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A new memory calculator breakthrough 

means the end of the AC adapter 
rechargeable battery and small display 
and the introduction of a new memory system. 



INTHOOUCTOWV 
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If youVe been waiting for the world's most 
advanced mfmory calculator -your liming is 
perfect. 

Powered by two inexpensive 9 volt bat- 
tenes. the 800 will last almost one year on the 
same set of batteries or ten times longer than 
even the lowest drain pocket cafculators. But 
there are several other very exciting new fea- 
ture break througtis. 

RECHARGEABLE VS 
DISPOSABLE BATTERIES 

It all boils down to convenience vs savings. 
Rechargeable batteries cost roughly S3.O0 per 
year lo power the average pocket calculator. 
That isn't very expensive. But the c^lcyfator 
owner who wishes to recharge his batteries is 
always at the mercy of his AC adapter/charg 
er. And the adapter 1) is always subject to 
malfunction, 2) is often heavier than the cat- 
culatof and 3) requires AC power to drive it. 

If you've ever been on an airplane when 
your calculator pooped out or if you have 
been unable to use your calculator because 
your AC adapter didn't work, you can appre- 
ciate the convenience of the disposable bat- 
tery. But disposable battertes are more expen 
sive—an average of about 34 to S7 to operate 
the average calculator per year. 
Tbfi Data King iOO costs roughly 31.00 per 
year to operate using readily available 9 voU 
batteries. Therefore no AC adapter is required 
nor is one provided. 

BIG DISPLAYS VS SMALL DISPLAYS 

The display is the biggest consumer of bai 
tery power in a calcutator. The bigger the dit 
ptay, the more power required to light il. 
Sunlight can easily overpower the dTSp lay's 
fight em ittjng elements making legibility im- 
possible, 

The Data King 800 has a large easy to read 
hquid crystal display. When small electrodes, 
arranged to form digits, are charged by micro- 
currents ot electricity, the Uquid crystal turns 
opaque. The resulting numbers must then be 
illumir^ted by a light source to provide the 
contrast needed to read the display. The 8CX) 
employs a light gather mg pr isin that eliminates 
any need for an internal lighting system and 
consequently us&s a mere fraction of the 
power required by other conventional caJcu- 
lators. And the brighter the room light, the 
easier it is to read— even in sunlight. 

NEW CLICK-THRUST KEYBOARD 
The DataKing 800 has taken the full thrust 
keyboard feel and added a click to provide 
the world's first "click thrust" keyboard. Not 
only do you get a very positive data entry 
teel, but your chance of false entry is greatly 
minimized by the unique widely-spaced keys, 

NEW ACCESS MEMORY SYSTEM 

Memory on a calculator is such an impor 
lant (eature that units without it are practi 
cally outdated^ Memory permits you to store 
individual numbers or answers to calculations 



in a memory bank and then recall the total of 
those numbers directly onto your display 
without erasing the total in your memory. 
The Data King 800 has the new access mem 
ory. You can now take any number on your 
display and divide or multipiy your memory 
total by that number-alt while retaining that 
same number on your display. No other cal- 
culator has this feature. For example, to add 
a number to memory, press "M" and the 
plus key. To divide a number into memory, 
press "M" and the divide key, 

MANY OTHER FEATURES 
Now that weVe told you all about those 
revolutionary features, here are some addi- 
tional qualities that make the Data King the 
nation's unquestioned memory leader. 
1) Easiest to ust Even if the 800 ii your ftrsi 
pocket calculator, you'll find it a sriap to 
learn. The algebraic logic (you perform the 
functions as you think} makes it easy to per- 
torm chain calculations. The automatic con 
St ants on all sfx functions requ ire no separate 
switch to turn on. and there's a separate mem 
ory plus and memory-minus entry system. 

COMPARED TO 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
America's leading brand name calcu 
laior is Texas Instruments. Tl recently 
announced their new Tl 2550 memory 
unit for $99.95. That same calculator is 
now outdated by the introduction of the 
800, The Tl 2550 uses rechargeabie bat 
teries and has a smait display and the 
older chain memory system. Compare 
price, features, performartce and depend 
ability, and you can eastty see why the 
Data King <s America's greatest memory 
calculator value. 



2} The best percentage system To add 5% to 

a S50 purchase, simply entef SSO, then press 
the ptus key, the 5 key and then the percent 
key, The percentage amount of $2.50 is dis 
played. Then press the equal key- $52.50 is 
displayed. In short, you perform percentage 
problems exactly as you think for both addi 
tion. subtraction, multiplication and division, 

3} The finest display The large 8 dtgit liquid 
crystal display with floating decimal has neg- 
ative balance and overflow indicators. You 
can also clear any overflow condition and 
contmue your calculations, 
4} Shock resistant The calculator enclosure 
atso eliminates the need for a carrying case 
and provides a high degree of shock resistance. 
The display and prism are recessed and thus 
protected by its rugged high impact resjstant 
case even when accidentally dropped. 

B) Handsonne styling Rarely do you find so 
many outstanding features m a highly styled 
calculator. The Data King 300 measures only 
V//' X 3'A" M 6" and weighs only I OVj ounces. 
Other features include a clear entry system 
for memory or mistaken entries, iero suppres 
sion, and a full floating decimal, 



You are no doubt familiar with Rockwell 
inter national and their approach to quality. 
The Data King 800 *s no enception. Although 
the 800 was designed to be service free, your 
unit IS backed by a one year warranty and 
DalaKing's national service by-mail facility. 
DaiaKing, Inc. is a well financed and estab- 
lished company and a leading consumer elec- 
tronics firm- further assurance that your mod- 
est investment is fully protected, 

JSSiA is so convinced that the 800 is the 
best memory unit you can buy that we are 
making the following offer; try the Data King 
800 for a full month. Compare it with every 
other calculator on the market for features, 
value, keyboard- whatever. If you are not 
absolutely convmced that it is the finest cal- 
culator value ever offered, return it anytime 
withm that month for a prompt and cour- 
teous refund. Truly an unprecedented offer. 

EXCHANGE YOUR PRESENT UNIT 
Want to exchange your old, outdated cal 
culator for the Data King 800 without losing 
too much money ^ We've got a way. After 
you are absolutely satisfied with your Data- 
King 800, send us your outdated unit. JS&A 
will then send it to a deserving school, non 
pirofit organization, or charitable institution 
who in turn will send you a letter of appreci 
ation and a certificate acknowledging your 
contribution. Then use that contribution as a 
legitimate deduction on your income tax re- 
turn. You'll be helping somebody in need, 
white iustif ymg the purchase of the latest cal- 
culator technology. 

TO ORDER BY MAIL 

€ach unit is supplied with batteries, war- 
ranty card and a thorough instruction book- 
let. To order the 800 simply send your check 
tor S62.45 ($59.95 plus S2.60 postage and 
handling M lino is residents add S3. 00 sales tax) 
with your name, address, city, state, and ftp 
code to the address shown below. If you wish 
to charge the 800 to your Master Charge, 
Bank A men card. Diners Club, or American 
Express credit card account, call our tolf free 
number or send us a brief note listing all 
numbers on your credit card, e)spiration date, 
signature and telephone number. Pick up the 
phone and order your Data King 800 at no 
otoligafion today. 

CREOiT CARD BUYfRS CALL 

(800) 323-5880 

IN fcLUr^lS CALL iim 493-6900 

Lines open untif t tpm (CS.TJ 

NATIONAL SALES GROUP 

4200 Dundee Rd 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 




Who has the 

broadest 

commercial 

liability 

insuram;e? 



The thousands of 
supermarkets 
and other businesses 
wotected by 
jafeco% Blanket 
Liability Policy. 





There are lots of good reasons for calling an 
independent Safeco agent about business insurance 
One is the fact that we have one of the broadest 
comprehensive liability policies in the business. We'll 
insure most businesses against aknost any accident 
that could happen to your customers while on the 
premises. We'll insure against things that other com- 
panies can't touch without a lot of special alterations. 

Add that to our other special features like 
our Continuous Commercial policy that cannot be 
canceled during the premium period after it's 
been in effect for sixty days. And our continually 



updated insurance coverage that can reflect the 
rising costs of construction needed to replace a 
builc^g anytime in the future. And the fact that we 
can arrange for a continued, pre-agreed income if 
your business is interrupted. Combine all that with 
fast, fair claim service and top flight loss control 
service and youll find Safeco is the best business 
insurance company you can do business with. 

Why haven't we bragged about aD this before? 
Because there are thousands of happy business 
owners doing it for us. So, look in the Yellow Pages 
for the number of your local independent Saf eco agent 



You can smile when your business is with Saf eco.^^ 



The DeFunis Syndrome 



A syndrome, by definition, is ''a 
group of signs and symptoms 
that occur together and characterize 
a particular abnormality.'^ Marco De- 
Funis is a law student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Sooner or 
later a perplexed and wary Supreme 
Court will have to decide how to 
treat the DeFunis Syndrome. 

A more familiar name for this ab- 
normality (s ''reverse discrimination/' 
The short and ugly word is racism. 
But this is a racism quite different 
from the racism that once afflicted 
not only America's South but other 
regions also. The DeFunis Syndrom© 
identifies a benevolent cruelty, a be- 
nign evIL The purpose is compassion- 
ate; the effect is intolerable. 

Much has been written in recent 
weeks about the case of Marco De- 
Funis, but it Will do no harm to recall 
the essentia) points, (n the summer 
of 1971, after winning his bachelor's 
degree magna cum faude, young De- 
Funis applied for admission to the 
University of Washington Law School 
His records were not the most bril- 
liant submitted that summer, but they 
were not bad: He averaged a re- 
spectable 582 on his critical Law 
School Admission Test; he had a 
writing ability score of 61; his iunior- 
senior grade average was 3,71 on a 
scafe of 4.00: he made Phi Beta 
Kappa. Under a point system widely 
used by schools of law, this added 
up to a predicted first-year grade 
average of 76,23. 

As applications were received by 
Ihe University of Washington Law 
School and run through its computer, 
a number of threshold decisions were 
made. There were some 1.600 appli- 
cations; there were 150 openings. 
The school put all applications from 
white students in one group. In an- 
other it put all applications from 
blacks, Chicanos, American Indians 



and Filipinos. The two groups then 
were handled separately. 

Mr. DeFunis is while. An admis- 
sions committee screening white ap- 
plicants drew a line at 77.0 on the 
scale of predicted first-year aver- 
ages. It drew another line at 74.5. Ap- 
plicants with scores above 77 were, 
as 3 general proposition, offered ad- 
mission. Those below 74.5 were sum- 
marily denied. Mr. DeFunis was 
toward the top of the middle group. 
In late July. 1971, he got the cold 
word; His application had been re* 
jected. 

Meanwhile, the minority applicants 
were being reviewed. Applications 
from blacks went to a committee con- 
sisting of a black law student and a 
professor who had worked the previ- 
ous summer on a special program 
for disadvantaged college students. 
Applications from the other minority 
groups went to an assistant dean. 
The minority applicants were com- 
pared competitively with one another, 
but never with the group as a whole. 

In the end, 37 minority applicants 
were accepted. Of these, 36 had pre- 
dicted first-year averages below 
Marco DeFunis' 76.23. Thirty had 
averages below 74.0. 

On Aug. 19, 1971. Mr. DeFunis and 
his parents brought suit, asking 
a court order to compel his admis- 
sion and charging that he had been 
denied equal protection of the laws. 
A trial court agreed, and ordered 
him admitted. Then the Washington 
State Supreme Court reversed. £>e- 
Fums V. Odegaard, 507 P. 2d 1169 
(1973K but Mr. DeFunis won a stay 
from U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas. He continued his 
studies while his appeal was per- 
fected. Last April 23, five members 
of the U.S. Supreme Court found his 
case moott and in effect dismissed it. 



It was an anti -climactic ending, but 
a Court famed for raising landmarks 
has a way of sometimes raising sand 
dunes instead. Under Article III of 
the Constitution, the Court has juris- 
diction only over true "cases or con- 
troversies," and the Court may have 
properly followed its rule of judicial 
restraint in refusing to reach the 
merits of the DeFunis appeal. The 
young student had not fried a class 
action; he had sued only for his own 
admission, and plainly he had won 
the admission he sought. He is to 
graduate this month. The Court's ac- 
tion may have been a cop~out — 
Justices Douglas. Brennan, Marshall 
and White were eager to get to the 
merits^ — ^but it may also have been 
sound jurisprudence. 

The DeFunis Syndrome presents a 
fairly elementary problem in consti- 
tutional law, or so it seems to me. but 
it presents a fearfully difficult prob- 
lem tn public policy. 

What the law says, in the Four- 
teenth Amendment, is that no 
state may deny to '*any person with- 
in its jurisdiction" the equal protec- 
tion of its laws. In 1954. a unanimous 
Supreme Court gave that provision 
specific meaning in terms of state- 
operated schools. The Court held, in 
brief, that whatever the practice may 
have been since 1868, states no long- 
er could assign or classify students 
by reason of the color of their skin. 
Plainty. what the State of Washington 
was doing rn its law school was as- 
signing and classifying students by 
reason of the color of therr skin. The 
admissions procedures, in e phrase 
often employed by the Court, amount- 
ed to "invidious discrimination." The 
Court cannot possibly approve any 
such practice without abandoning 
constitutional principles that since 
1954 have become embedded in our 
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The DeFunis Syndrome 



continued 



law. Yet mere is another side. Uni- 
versity of Washington authorities ar- 
gued, with much validity , that it is 
both educationally and socially de- 
sirable to see that a number of black 
and other minority students are ad- 
mitted to law schools and eventually 
to the practice of law. For whatever 
reason, minority applicants generally 
have poorer test scores than white 
applicants. If test scores alone may 
be considered, few such applicants 
ever would gam admission. 

Employers throughout the nation 
are having to cope with other 
manifestations of the DeFunis Syn- 
drome. Acting (one assumes) under 
the Commerce Clause, the Congress 
in 1964 made it unlawful for employ- 
ers to discriminate in hiring, firing or 
promotions by reason of race or sex. 
Executive orders have supptemented 
(his action. A flourishing bureaucracy 
has sprung up within the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission to 
enforce the law. The practice is 
growing to assign "goals/' or "guide- 
lines/' which in simple English are 
quotas. 

Judges have tended to support 
these bureaucratic demands, not only 
as to private employers but as to 
public agencies also, with the result 
that states and municipalities find 
themselves struggling with court or- 
ders to employ black policemen, fire- 
men, teacherst sanitarians and oth- 
ers, up to a certain percentage. The 
effect is to reject qualified whites in 
favor of less qualified blacks. The 
practice is creating a smoldering re- 
sentment among whites who thus 
become victims of racial discrimina- 
tion — ^the same kind of smoldering 
resentment that for generations was 
kindled among blacks — ^and it is 
doubtful that the quota system does 
much for the egos of the hired 
blacks. 

As In the DeFunis case, standard- 
ized tests no longer carry much 
weight. The Supreme Court's 8-0 rul- 
ing in Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 
401 U.S, 424 {1971} had a chilling 
effect on all such screening proce- 
dures. Under this combination of cir- 
cumstances, employers who are wor- 



ried about federal contracts, federal 
licenses or their own public image 
are finding themselves virtually com- 
pelled to hire minority applicants 
willy-nilly, qualified or no, simply to 
placate the judges or the bureau- 
crats. On balance, the effects may 
be socially good, and many minority 
workers, who might never have been 
hired at all, doubtless turn into ex- 
cellent employees. But the system 
sbwly is poisoning healthy race re- 
lations and is perverting the very 
concept of "equal opportunity.'' 
There can be no genuinely equal op- 
portunity among university applicants 
or job-seekers when some are more 
equal than others. 

Some months ago EEOC descend- 
ed upon the Memphis Publishing 
Co., publishers of the Commercial 
Appeai and the Press-Scfmitar. A 
black composing room porter had 
been fired, for good cause as it 
turned out, but the incident provoked 
a full-blown proceeding. EEOC's 
idea, spelled out in a proposed con- 
ciliation agreement dated Oct, 18, 
1973. was to compel the company 
to undertake an elaborate and inten- 
sified program of affirmative action to 
find black applicants for jobs. The 
company was to agree that "no ap- 
plicant wiil be disqualified for em- 
ployment solely because he has an 
arrest record or does not have a high 
school diploma." As a general propo- 
sition, the company was not to ad- 
minister to black applicants '*any 
general intelligence or aptitude tests" 
which had not been approved by 
EEOC. 

Paragraph 13 of the proposed 
EEOC agreement was intended to 
commit the newspapers to a quota 
system: "Subject to the availability 
of qualified black applicants, the re- 
spondent will hire new employees for 
the job classifications listed below in 
the ratios indicated for each classifi- 
cation until 40 per cent of the em* 
ployees in each listed classification 
are black/' The job classifications 
in which the 40 per cent ratio was to 
be reached included all editorial de- 
partments, classified advertising, lo- 
cal advertising, office and clericai 



posHions, composing room, engrav- 
ing department and ''management." 

The Memphis newspapers under- 
standably declined to accept any 
such "conciliation agreement," but 
they did voluntarily step up their pro- 
grams of minority hiring. At this writ- 
ing, so far as EEOC is concerned, the 
status is quo. 

What is the employer to do with 
such intrusions into the orderly 
and efficient management of his com- 
pany? I do not know how it is in oth- 
er professions, but I know that in 
Southern newspapering the supply of 
genumely qualified blacks nowhere 
approaches the quotas proposed 
by EEOC, Ultimately it may be dif* 
ferent, and one can appreciate the 
thrust of the chicken-and-egg argu- 
ment: Which comes first? The oppor* 
tunities or the applicants? If employ- 
ers had tried more earnestly in the 
past to seek qualified blacks, women. 
Chicanes, Orientals and others, pre- 
sumably there would be more such 
qualified applicants today. 

Of this much 1 am certain: It is 
both unfair and unconstitutional to 
reject a Marco DeFunis because he is 
white— or more accurately, because 
he is not black. His constitutional 
right to equal protection is an indi- 
vidual right, not to be denied him in 
the name of any group. To reject a 
Marco DeFunis, solely because of his 
race, is a wrong. I am equally certain 
that the University of Washington 
was pursuing a compassionate, en- 
lightened and desirable goal in seek- 
ing deliberately to increase the num- 
ber of minority lawyers. The end was 
exemplary, but the means toward that 
end were also a wrong. 

Neither in law nor in equity can 
two wrongs be made to add up to a 
right. In some fashion, a way must be 
found to treat the DeFunis Syndrome, 
both in public institutions and in 
private employment^ so that individu* 
al rights are preserved and a good 
society is promoted. But do I know 
such a way? No» I do not. 
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The Lazy Man's Way to Riches 

*Most People Are Too Busy Earning a Living to Make Any Money^ 



I used to work hard- The 18- 
hour days. The 7*day weeks. 

But I didn't start making big 
money until I did less — a lot less. 

For example, this ad took about 
2 hours to write. With a little luck, 
it should earn me 50, maybe a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Whafs more, Vm going to ask 
you to senrl me 10 dollars for some- 
thin thatl! cost me no more than 
50 cents. And Til try to make it so 
irresistible that you VI be a darned 
fool not to do it. 

After all why should you care if 
I make S9.50 profit if I can show^ 
you how to make a lot more? 

What if Fm so sure that you will 
make money my Lazy Man's Way 
that rit make you the world's most 
unusual guarantee? 

And here it is: I won*t even cash 
your check or money order for 31 
^ays after IVe sent you my mate- 
rial. 

That'll give you plenty of time 
to get it. look it over, try it out. 

If you don*t agree that it*s worth 
at least a hundred iime^ what 
50U invested, send it back. Your 
uncashed check or money order 
will be put in the retuni mail 

The only reason I won't send it 
to you and bill you or send it 
C.d.D. is because both these meth- 
ods involve more time and money. 

And Vm already going to give 
vou the biggest bargain of vour 
life. 

Because Tm ^oing to tell you 
what it took me 11 years to per- 
fect: How to make money the Lazy 
Man's Way. 

O.K. — now I have to brag a lit- 
tle. I don't minrl it. And it's neces- 
sary -to prove that sending me 10 
dollars. which Vll keep *'in es- 
crow^" until youVe satisfied ... is 
the smartest thing you ever did. 

I live in a home that*s worth 
$100,000. I know it is, because I 
turned down an offer for that 
much. My mortgage is less than 
half that, and the only reason I 
haven't paid it ofT is because my 
Tax Accountant says I'd be an 
idiot. 

My "office," about a mile and a 
half from my home, is right on the 
beach. My view is so breathtaking 
that most people comment that 
they don't see how I get any work 
done. But I do enough. About 6 
hours a day. 8 or 9 months a year. 

The rest of the time we spend at 



our mountain labin." I paid 
$30,000 for it -cash. 

I have 2 boats and a Cadillac, 
All paid for. 

\Ve have stocks, bonds* invest- 
ments, cash in the bank. But the 
most important thing I have is 
priceless: time with my family. 

And ril show you just how I did 
it— the Lazy Man's Way -a secret 
Fve shared with just a few friends 
*til now. 

It doesn't require ''education,*' 
Fm a high school graduate. 

It doesn't require **capital." 
When I started out, I was so deep 
in debt that a lawyer friend ad- 
vised bankruptcy as the only way 
out. He was wrong. We paid off our 
debts and, outside of the mortgage, 
don't owe a cent to any man. 

It doesn't require *iuck." Fve 
had more than my share, but Tm 
not promising you thntyou*ll make 
as much money as I have. And you 
may do better: I personally know^ 
one man who used these principles* 
worked hard, and made 1 1 million 
dollars in 8 yeai\s. But money isn't 
everything. 

It doesn't require ''talent.'* Just 
enough brains to know what to 
look for. And 1*11 tell you that. 



It doesn't require *'youtb.*' One 
woman I worked with is over 70, 
She's travelled the w^orld over, 
making all the money she needs, 
doing only what I taught her 

It doesn't require ''experience." 
A widow in Chicago has been aver- 
aging $25,000 a year for the past 
5 years, using my methods. 

What does it require? Belief, 
Enough to take a chance. Enough 
to absorb what I'll send you. 
Enough to put the principles into 
acii(m. If you do just that — noth- 
ing more, nothing less- the results 
wit I be hard to believe. Remember 
— I ^^uarantee it, 

\bu don't have to give up your 
job. But you may sf*on be making 
so much money that youil be able 
to. Once again — I guarantee it. 

The wi.*^est man I ever knew told 
me something I never forgot: 
**Most people are too busy earning 
a living to make any money.'' 

Don't take as long as I did to 
find out he was right, 

ni prove it to you. if you*lI send 
in (he coupon now, Tm not asking 
you to *i)elieve" me. Just try it. If 
Fm wrong, all you've Inst is a cou- 
pie of minutes and a postage stamp. 
But what if Fm right? i 



Sworn Statement: 

''I hav(* examined this advertisement On thcbasit^nf personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr, Jtic Karfjofor 18 ycar^ and iny proft^ssional relationship as 
his accxjyntant, I certify that every statement rc*Rarding his personal and 

husiness slatUii is true/' , , ^,i,,i(;int's nmm^ n^mlMv uv^m rt-mivyri I 

Bank Reference: 

American Slate Bank 

675 BfJUlh Main Strc(*l. Orange, California 92f>(»s 

r — ~ — — — 1 

I Joe Karho 1 

I 17105 South Pacific, Dept. 512-P j 

1 Sunset Beach, California 90742 j 

I Joe, you may be full of heans, hut what Imve I got to lose? Send | 

I me the La/.y Man's Way to Riches. But don't depasit my check or j 

I money order for 31 days after it*s irt the matL I 

1 If I return your material -for any reason - within that time, return I 

I my uncashed check or money order to me. On that hasis, here's my j 

1 ten dollars. 

j □ Please send Air Mail. I'm enclosing an extra dollar. j 

1 N ain<? ! 

1 ^ ' — 



How does a small boy 
cope with Cerebral Palsy 

and become a 
Psychology Professor? 





with determination . . . 




And a lot of help from United Cerebral Palsy. 
Harold Yuker, now a professor at Hofstra 
University, knows that he still impresses 
people as being "disabled/* But that 
doesn't stop him. 

He has made It. 

And United Cerebral Palsy can help lots of other 
kids make it. too, with physical therapy, medical 
treatment, counseling and other needed services. 

But only as long as you're there to help us. 



Give to United Cerebral Palsy 



teste 
©(olBter 



Should America's Smokers Be Isolated ? 



Do smokers have the inalienabte 
right to smoke where they wish? 

Do nonsmokers have the inaliena- 
ble righi to breathe smokelesst non- 
irritating air in public places? 

Those are crucial questions in- 
volved m the growing debate over 
providing nonsmoking areas in air- 
planes, trainSt buses, meeting halls, 
classrooms, hospitalSt offices, restau- 
rants and many other indoor public 
places. 

With more than 52 million out of 
America's 211 milfion people smok- 
ers of cigarets, pipes or cigars, the 
questions generate wide discord. 

Since mid-1973 the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has been able to fine 
airlines $1,000 for each instance of 
failing to provide nonsmoking seating 



areas. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission more recently restricted 
smoking to special cars on noncom- 
muter passenger trains and ruled 
lhat smokers must sit at the back of 
long-distance buses. The Interagency 
Council, a nationwide organization 
which includes influential physicians 
and political leaders, has drawn up 
a *'Nonsmokers' Bill of Rights" which 
includes the right to breathe smoke- 
free air, 

Arizona has banned smoking in 
many publfc places, and several other 
states, as well as cities, are consider- 
ing following suit. The American 
Cancer Society stoutly supports re- 
strictions on smoking in public 
placeSf citing what it calls a need for 
"protection of nonsmokers from 



noxious effects of other people's 
smoke," 

In opposition are millions of free- 
spirited Americans who feel they 
have a right to smoke where and when 
they wish, provided that they create 
no clear danger to public safety such 
as increasing chances of fire. 

The Tobacco Institute says it finds 
no support for the claim that it is un- 
healthy for nonsmokers to inhale oth- 
ers' tobacco smoke. However, the 
Institute says it would not oppose a 
"wise method" of providing for the 
greater comfort of nonsmokers- — to 
whom, it acknowledges, smoke can 
be "Irritating/' 

Let us know what you think. Should 
smokers be isolated in, or banned 
from, public places? 



Jack Wooldridge, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20006 



Should smokers be isolated in, or banned from, public places? □ Yes □ No 



Comments : 



Name and title 
Company 
City 
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Pulling Back the Community Welcome Mat 



The wording of the Aprfl ''Sound 
Off to the Editof" question — ^'Should 
a communfty have the right to keep 
out newcomers?* — prompted one 
reader to predict sarcastically that 
the Nos would predofninate. They 
were bound to. he said, because the 
question was loaded, 

The prediction was wrong. 

Sixty per cent of Nation's Business 
readers responding voted Yes. 

Man's territorial imperative, it 
seems, is still strong. 

"Overcrowding is a human vice 
and carries with jt all sorts o1 penal- 
ties and costs." says W.P. Boswell, 
president, The Boswell Oil Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. "H it is legal to restrain 
gambling, prostitution, alcohol and 
drugst it should be legal to limit den- 
sity.'' 

H. Charles Korn, a New Orleans, 
La,, attorney, writes: community 
that becomes a great place to live 
has to work hard to make it so. No 



"What do they have to do, 
more Bvery fi¥B years to 
escape the flood of people?'' 



group, coveting that asset, has any 
constitutional right to appropriate it 
for themselves or destroy it." 

Also registering a Yes is Charles 
de Napoli, vice president of the 
Yonkers Saving and Loan Associa- 
tion, Yonkers, N,Y. He favors focus- 
ing developer attention on the inner 
cities, where municipal services are 
already available. "Why/' he asks, 
"create unwanted costly problems in 
newer areas — ^and let existing facili- 
ties go to waste?" 

Not unexpectedly, the heaviest re* 
sponse comes from suburbs, smaller 
cities and towns. 

W.R. Lumry. executive manager of 
the Grundy County Chamber of 
Commerce, Morris, IIL, says residents 



of Morris (pop. 10,000) should be per- 
mitted "to maintain the small city at- 
mosphere they chose. Why should 
they be forced to grow to 30,000 or 
more and lose the advantages? What 
do they have to do. move every five 
years to escape the flood of people? 
There's got to be a better way." 

Ben Thorman Sr., of Ben Thorman 
& Co.. Okmulgee, Okla., calls himself 
strong believer in localized gov- 
ernment so Jong as laws and rules 
are just and moral," and adds: "I 
hope the town 1 live in doesn't grow 
any larger. If it ever does I wiil move 
out." 

George Grimmer, a design engi- 
neer for the Otis Engineering Corp., 
Carrollton, Texas, and mayor of near- 
by Farmers Branch (pop. 30.000) ar- 
gues: "A city is incorporated by its 
citizens to provide certain services 
and establish the kind of area in 
which they wish to live. They should 
be allowed to determine ultimate 
size, and the balance of residential, 
industrial and commercial areas/' 

Mrs. George E. Voyer, South Or- 
ange, N.J., the Wife of an R,H. Macy 
& Co. (New York City) vice president, 
comments, along with her Yes: ''Ob* 
viously when a state agency decides 
how a community is to live and regu- 
lates local zoning, there will no 
longer be an elected body responsi- 
ble to the people. Devastating!" 

Notes Robert Steinheider, vice 
president of Fred Steinheider and 
Sons Co., Goehner, Nebr.: "This is a 
problem we are looking at in our 
village of 150 residents. We have a 
sewer system that is just becoming 
overloaded. Unless we find a method 
of financing the needed improve- 
ments we must be able to restrict our 
growth." 

Thomas Doolittle, vice president of 
Cologne Life Reinsurance Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., comments: "It was un- 
believable to me, moving from the 
Midwest to the East Coast, to find a 
city of 110,000 one-third sewered and 
the water supply less than accepta- 
ble. This is due to rapid growth and 



lack of planning. The argument that 
using federal funds to create water 
and sewer services makes a city the 
property of all people is completely 

fnvalid." 

Charles Thompson, Pritchard Fu- 
neral Home, Key West, Fla., dts- 



"One of oar major problems is the 
attitude . . . thai 7 ha^e mine — 
to hett With everybody etse\" 



agrees, however. 'The U.S. and all 
of its land belong to all the people," 
he says. 

Other comments from those voting 
No: 

"One of our major problems is the 
attitude of many people to the effect 
that 1 have mine — to hell with every- 
body else'/' says Eugene D. MeJlish, 
vice president, engineering, the Mac- 
Miliin Co.. Inc., Keene. N.H. 

Dr. Ronald Carroll, an economist 
with C. Randolph Wedding & Asso- 
ciates, St. Petersburg. Ffa.. says 
granting such authority would estab- 
lish a police state '^with 'Big Brother' 
telling us where we can live in order 
to protect the incompetence and 
derellctton of duty of public offi- 
cials. ... If they cannot provide the 
services, get rid of them and let 
private enterprise do it." 

Lester P. Glass, a New York City 
architect, argues: "We should have 
a national growth policy guideline 
such as proposed by the American 
Institute of Architects to achieve ra* 
tional planned growth consistent with 
our democratic institutions and heri- 
tage." 

John B. White, assistant adminis- 
trator of Porter Memorial Hospital, 
Valparaiso, Ind., writes: "1t would 
seem that restricted migration would 
be contrary to one of the principles 
of our democratic society — the pur- 
suit of happiness/* 
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The trouble stoppei: 
Anchor PermaGreen Fence. 



What happens when you surround your plant or 
building with an Anchor PermaGreen fence? Noth- 
ing happens, nighttime or daytime. Vandals can't get 
in to wreck your facilities. Thieves can't get near 
material or pi-oduct inventories. You're secure because 
you Ve got yourself a trouble stopper for sure. 

That handsome green Permafused *is the strong- 
est vinyl-coated chain link fabric you can buy. Anchor 
thennally fuses the vinyl to an extra-heavy steel 
core. It resists peeling, cracking and splitting even in 
corrodiiig atmospheres. 

All Anchor PermaGreen framework also has this 



Ixjnded green vinyl coat Square posts are stronger 
than round of comparable size and weight. For extm 
protection, specify Anchor High Security barbed wire 
topping. 

Anchor PermaGreen fence not only protects 
your property best, it's tough enough to protect 
seli^ as well, with hardly a minute's help fiom yo 
maintenance people* 

To get started on your trouble stopjier, get ftjll 
PermaGreen information and a free Permafused sam- 
ple from Anchor Fence, 6500 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 21224. Send coupon. 



B^NCHOR 



V ... •. 



iVifiipaiiy 



City 



Zip 



✓ You buy gCMxl fence by the yean Not by the foot* 



We could have helped hcAd 



It comes true one day: the bad dream for a small business 
or professional corporation. 

The party s over. Your key man is gone. And with him 
go: The magic. The quick mind. The irreplaceable in- 
sights. The priceless contacts. The ability' ro inspire petv 



pie. The rare charisma of a born leader. 

Without him, things don*t seem to work anymore, 
Yc^ur number two man remains a number two man. 
even in the number one position. 

Then it begins: Mornlc drops. Accounts grow edgy. 



We add assurance to life in an unsure world 




i Gonnnental Assurance Co. 1974 



Free inUirniattvc bj^ is .r. - ■ iiii m ndvcnifdng. Yaur Pnifes^inml Carpttrarim, Long Term DmMity, A Qtuiiiiicd Rcn^ 
Yoiir Sci^c Propnt'ioTslnp, PrestfTi'mg Yom Poftnenhip, Ytntr Kjey Man. An Executive hccnmt Pltm. 



that key man 

Credit tightens. Competition intensities. Disenchant- 
ment spreads. The rumor mill begins to grind ^ 

One way to keep a key man is with a Continental 
Assurance deferred compensation plan, sc^ good that he 
can t afford to leave. 



conwentrH^ssurrnce Co. 

A PA^r Of CNA flHANCtAL CORPORATION 



\C^.kll^ See Your Independent A^cnt or the Condnentd A^'^t trance ^jles office iisred in the Yelkm- Raj^c's 




GOOD-BYE JIM! 




[g the world's 
growing needs in 

energy, safety, 
ransportation and 
en * 




The critical energy shortage will 
trigger a worldwide expansion of 
energy-producing facilities. And 
a drannat ic spun in sates of related 
safety equipment. 

Grouse-Hinds is a leading 
manufacturer and distributor of 
energy- and safety*oriented products, 
such as electrical equipment for 
hazardous and adverse environments. 
And transport at ion*oriented products, 
such as airport lighting equipment 
and traffic control systems. 



Crouse-Hinds products play a 
role in protecting the environment, too. 
Our mercur%' vapor and high-pressure 
sodium lights require less energy 
than incandescent lights, thereby 
increasing energy-usage efficiency. Our 
traffic control systems reduce noxious 
motor emissions by decreasing stop- 
and'go driving and idling. 

For more data on our expanding 
role in filling the world's growing 
needs, write to Marketing Director, 
Crouse-Hinds, Syracuse, N.Y 13201, 




CROUSE-HINDS'' 



(NYSE. ALSO MIDWEST AMD PACIFIC COAST EXCHANGES CODE: CHI) 




The House 
Is Losing Its 
"Conscience" 

Wit is a potent weapon for 
this veteran defender 
of the taxpayer's pocketbook 



Some years ago, when a bill creat* 
ing the National Foundation of Arts 
and Humanities came up for debate 
on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a Boniber H.H. Clross lis- 
tened impassively to the preliminary 
dif^cuasion. 

The bill, a moos other things, 
callod for federal subsidies to pro- 
mote such art forms as painting, 
crmtive writing and dancing. 

Finally, Mr. Gross rose and Bpoke: 

"Mr. Chairman, I regret that I did 
not anticipate* this bill would come 
up this afternoon or else I would 
have triefl to appear in niy tuxedo 
and my dancing shoen to be properly 
equipped for thin further going^away 
party for the Treasury of the United 
States," 

llien» Rep. Gross offered an 
amendment which he had drafted 
with the help of a fellow (Congress- 
man, a physician. 

After the word "dant^" in the bill 
he wanted these words inserted: "In- 
cluding, hut not Jimited to. the ir- 
regular jactitations and /or rhythmic 
contraction and coordinated relaxa- 
tions of the serrati, obliques and ab- 
dominii? recti group of muscles, ac- 
companied by roUiry undulations, 
tilts and turns, timed with and at- 
tuned to the titillating and blended 
tones of synchronous woodwinds/' 

He let tbe words sink in, waited 
for maximum effect, and s|>oke again: 
*'That means belly dancing." The 
House broke up. 

With such wit, the diminutive 
Iowa itepubliean has for 25 years 
sought to scuttle legislation whose 
purpose he feels is to spend for the 
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Rep, H.R. Gross, who's won many a 
baiile — but never the war — against 
excess spending, /s rettring. 



sake of spending or for some other 
unnecessary reason. On this day he 
last. Still, his record of saving tax- 
payer money has been p>henomenal. 

As a self-appointed guardian of the 
public purse, it is conservatively esti- 
mated he has saved the taxpayer 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
total may even mn into bilUons. 

Now, Harold Royce Gross, tfie 



"Conscience of the House/' is retir* 
ing at age 75. 

Nothing is sacred to Mr. Gross if 
it oills for spejiding federal money. 
He has even questioned the taxpay- 
ers' picking up the tab for m^iintain- 
ing the eternal flame over the grave 
of President John F. Kennedy. 

*'Ft. Fumble** catches it 

In his folksy, blunt newsletter to 
constituents, Uncle Sam" often be- 
comes ''Uncle Sucker" or "Uncle 
Handout/' He dismisses the Penta- 
gon as '*Ft. Fumble/' 

He has consistently fought pay 
raises for members of Congress— m- 
cludtng, of course, himself. Mr. Groj^ 
has voted against every pro[XJsed 
boost in Congressional salaries since 
they were at the $12,5(K) level (The 
lawmakers now are fjaid $42,(XX) a 
year, plus extras j He is not above 
^'mlmrrassing his colleagues, twitting 
their consciences, on the subject. 
Last February, attacking an abortive 
move to jimip the Congressional sala- 
ry level to $ry2,mi he told the 
House; 

**At a time when many ,segmenLs of 
our nation and its people are faced 
with unemployment and be It- tighten- 
ing, it is inconceivable that fattening 
the payroll of upper echelon federal 
executives, federal judges and mem- 
bers of (/ongrcFS would even be pro- 
posed." 

Mr. Gross has never accepted the 
advice of the late Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, usually offered to 
rookie Congressmen: *'To get along, 
you go along/' 

He has always functioned iti the 
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The House Is Losing Its "Conscience" continued 



House as though every federal dollar 
nt is his own, or at least his neigh- 
r's. He'll take on a President with 
no less relish than a middle-level 
hureaucrat. More often than not, he 
votas against Presidential money re- 
qiiestB and he doesn*t care which par- 
ty the President belongs to. 

A Western Republican Congress* 
man di^Hoovered how this kind of 
Gross bipartisanship works. One day 
he praised "good old H,R/' for rip- 
ping into a Democratic bill. The next 
day he was overheard complaining 
about that ' old s.o,b., H,R, Gross'* 
after the latter had torpedoed one of 
the Westerner's hi IK 

"How much will this boondoggle 
cmi?" is the way Mr. Gross generally 
kicks off his questioning on the 
House floor when he suspects a bill's 
sponsor is trying to put something 
over on the taxpayer. 

Heading the fine print 

Nothing seems to elude his hawk- 
eyed attention to fine print in the 
myriad of bills and resolutions which 
come up for House action. Few mem- 
l)ers of Congress will read every bill, 
as he does. 

Take the time, for example, when 
Mr. Gross focused on a Foreign 
Service retirement benefits bill that 
emerged from the Foreign Affairs 
{*ommittee. He seisted on a phrase, 
"other purposes," and bore in. The 
"other purposes,** it turned out, clev- 
erly concealed the fact that the bill 
also would jump Gongrc^ssional re- 
tirement benefits a whopping 33^3 
jjer cent. When H.R. Gross was fin- 
ished with his attack, so was the 
bill. It was killed. 

Anyone less skilled in the work- 
ings of the House, or who failed to 
do his legislative homework « would 
not long survive in the role of Trea- 
sury watchdog in which Mr. Gross 
has cast himself. Even his detractors 
concede (hat few, if any, Gongress- 
men know House procedure as well 
as he. if Mr. Gross has not memor* 
izetl those documents which deter- 
mine how alt House business is con- 
ducted — the Constitution, the House 
rules, Thomas Jefferson's Manual 
and the 11 volumes of Precedents of 
the House of Representatives^ — he 
can put his finger on an applicable 
section in moments. 



He has introduced relatively little 
legislation, has never been a commit- 
tee chairman and serves in no other 
leadership role. 

However, his influence is strongly 
felt, especially when it can be antici- 
pated that the Gross scalpel will be 
drawn. 

"I attend many committee hear- 
ings in which the chairman will 
study a bill to make sure we can an- 
swer the knotty questions Gross will 
ask,'* one Congressman relates. 
"Many times, items will be dropped 
before the bill hiL*^ the floor because 
of him," 

Except for party leaders, none of 
the 435 members of the House have 
assigned seats. But over the years no 
other member has tried to occupy 
the "Gross seat" located strategically 
in the third row, under the nose of 
the Speaker of the House, on the 
middle aisle which separates Repub- 
licans from the Democrats. Rarely 
absent, the Iowa Gongressman ar- 
rives on the floor before the daily 
.*5ession starts^ sits through the chap- 
lain's prayer and the reading of the 
journal of the previous day*s pro- 
ceedings. Then the House starts to 
come alive. H,R. Gross sits and waits. 
Some days his questions come fast 
and furious. Some days he says noth- 
ing. But he's always ready to spring 
into action. 

Eyes on consents 

To appreciate Mr. Gross* dedica- 
tion to his job one would have lo be 
in the House gallery on the two days 
each month when the House takes 
up the C'onsent Calendar. On these 
occasions flocks of bills, sometimes 
numbering in the hundredsp are 
called up and passed, without debate, 
by "unanimous consent/' 

All the bills are presumed to be 
nonoontroversial none involves ex- 
penditures of more than $1 million^ — 
and attendance on the House floor is 
sparse. But H.R. Gross is there. 

A single objection stalls action on 
a bill, scheduling it for a second 
Consent Calendar apfjearance. Then, 
objections by three Congressmen can 
force it into the regular order of 
House business where it will get 
more attention, and from a more 
represents live group c)f lawmakers. 

Over the years, Mr. Gross has tor- 



pedoed ct>untless bills on the Consent 
Calendar. If his first objection 
doesn*t lead a measure's sponsor to 
abandon it, Mr. Gross is sure to find 
two allies for the second round. And 
the sponsor had better be prepared 
to defend the bill when it comes up 
in the regular order of business. 

The peppery lowan will fight to 
save a few thousand dollars with no 
less vigor than he will challenge a 
mult i hi I lion -dollar appropriation to 
run a super federal agency. 

Some ye^rs ago, a fellow Congress- 
man intrt>duced a bill to create a spe- 
cial flag for House members — it 
could be used on their autos. Not 
much money was involved and no 
one oppased the idea. Except H.R. 
Gross, that is. Delving into the mat- 
ter, he discovered that the bilTs spon- 
sor really wanted the flag so it 
could be flown on a yacht he owned. 
Revealing this didn't do the bill 
much good on the House floor, but 
a single question from Mr Gross 
about the flag's use on cars was 
probably what killed the measure: 

"Where would you fly the House 
flag, above or below the coon tail on 
the radiator cap?" 

Mr. Gross has been an implacable 
foe of foreign aid. Once, he told the 
House: 

"I swear I think that what we 
ought to do is pass a bill to remove 
the torch from the hand of the Statue 
of Liberty and insert a tin cup." 

One day in September^ 1967, he 
ollered a series of amendments to 
that year's foreign aid bill. A total of 
$588.8 million was stashed as a direct 
consequence. 

TV's in the Jungle 

Mr. Gross wrote a March, 196B, 
Natkjn's Bl^inkss article entitled, 
^ We C ertainly See Some Silly 
HfK*nding;' Here's an excerpt show- 
ing his use of wit to attack a federal 
program: 

**Over at the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, which is skilled 
in getting rid of taxpayers* money on 
so-called foreign aid. somebody dis- 
covered that S4(KJ,(K)() had been over- 
looked in the agency's customary 
spend i n g sp rees. 

"What to do? 

"W^hy, run out and buy IJOOO TV 
sets so that the natives in some jun- 



pie c^utd be eduait^. a burt'oucmt 
suggested. So AID bought KOfX) 
TV's. 

**When the House? (lovernment 
OperatioFLS Commits looked into it, 
fordgn aid officials had to admit they 
hadn't even bothered to find out 
which natives were suffering from a 
lack of teievi^^ion* how they were go- 
ing to get the sets to operate in the 
jungle (the ones they bought 
wouldn't work on b^itteries^ or whiit 
they were going to show the nativef^ 
if they managed to get the sets 
operating. 

"More recently, these same AID 
dis|5enser8 riiKhed around in a craj?h 
program to set up a TV propaganda 



network for South Viet Nam. As a 
sop, they told American taxf>ayerf5 
that our CSI's would also benefit be- 
cause the network would have two 
channels— one for domentic propa- 
ganda, the other for H lunsmoke' and 
*1 Love Lucy/ 

"You can imagine what happenefi. 
"^fhe Vietnamese took one look at the 
MtufT on their channel and promptly 
switched over to *( 'run smoke.* 

"Why not? Marshal Malt Dillon 
has been around a lot longer thiin 
Marshal Ky/* 

iief*. Bo Ginn (D,-GaJ sBys of his 
colleague: "Mr. Gras,^ is more than 
a ( 'ongressniaji. He is a one-man in- 
vestigating force dedicatee! to pro- 



tecting the taxr>ayer*s pockettxjok. 
He is Kcrupulous, untiring, uncom- 
promising and dedicated to the pub- 
lic good." 

And from another HouBe Demo- 
crat, [jouji^iana's Rep, Otto Pas^sman, 
this appraisal: '*GroHs has Klowecl 
down the trend to socialiHrn from a 
run to a walk." 

Sinking tlie ''fi«h pond*' 

For yearjs, the late Hep. Mike 
Kirwan of Ohio, a powerful Demo- 
crat» sought GongreHsional approval 
to build a $HJ million national aquar- 
ium on the banks of tht! Potomac. 
Every time it came up for House 
confiideration H.R. Gross [joked fun 
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at the "glorified fish pond." It was 
never built. 

In the twilight of his Congression- 
al career, Mr. Gross is deeply con- 
cerned about the fiscal posture of the 
country, 

**rve i?een the budget pass the $100 
billion mark, iiien the $200 billion 
niark," he says. "Now we have a 
$304 billion budget with a $10 billion 
built-in deficit. Can we ever turn this 
thing around?" 

The White House alone is not re- 
sponsible, he points out: "Congre?if4 
shares the blame for this. No Presi- 
dent can .spend money that*s not 
HTade available to hini by Congref^*^/' 

Few things rankle Mr. Gross more 
than supplemental appropnation 
bills — measures which come up near 
the end of each session to enlarge 
funds previously appropriated to 
operate government agencies. He 
comments: 

'*They | the Executive branch ] 
bring in a bill at the beginning of the 
year and swear on a stack of Bibles, 
'This is it.' They know better, be- 
cause they invariably come back in 
a few months and ask for more/' 

Dolaful about the debt 

The Congre.^sman is doleful about 
the federal debt, now $500 billion 
^ interest alone is $30 billion a year ) 
and going up. Where, he is asked» 
will it all end? 

His reply: 'It ends in a takeover 
and repudiation of some form or an- 
other — revaluation, devaluation or 
outright repudiation/* 

He adds: We've been financing 
this government off the printing 
presses at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. This is printing press 
money and there is no productivity 
behind that kind of money." 

Mr. Gross estimates the combined 
total of public and private debt in the 
United Slates at between $2 trillion 
$200 billion and $2 trillion $400 biU 
lion. 

**We are the most debt-ridden 
country in the world," he asserts. 
''Our federal debt alone is more than 
the combined governmental debt*? of 
the rest of the world. 

"What a paradox: Here is the most 
developed country in the world in 
debt up to its ears!*' 

Few people in or out of Congress 
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remember a piece of legislation — no 
matter how important or historic — ■ 
by its designated number. But men- 
tion H.R. 144 to any member of Con- 
gress and he is familiar with it. Since 
his early days in the House, Mr. Gross 
has introduced House of Representa- 
tives bill 144 ( the number is keyed to 
his name— a gross equals 12 dozen^ 
or 144 ) at the start of each session. 

It has a simple objective: Balance 
the budget and gradually retire the 
national debt. Year after year, it is 
shim ted off to the Ways and Means 
Committee and promptly forgotten. 

Now, H.R. 144 probably will be re- 
tired — like Red Grange's legendary 
football jersey number, 77, at the 
University of Illinois — unless some 
other member of the House, with the 
same zeal for economy, takes up the 
Gross cause, 

' 'Dutch'" was a colleague 

liorn on a southern Iowa farm, 
H,R. Gross started out as a reporter 
with the old United Press after 
World War I service in France, 
moved over to the editorship of a 
National Farmers Union newsi>af>er 
and, in 1934, signed on as news di- 
rector and newscaster with radio sta- 
tion WHO in Des Moines, A young 
sportscaster and announcer on the 
staff was Ronald * 'Dutch" Reagan, 
now Governor of California, 

During his six years with WHO^ 
Mr. (Jross was a frequent defender of 
the Iowa farmer. His name became a 
household word across the state. 

In 1940, he decided to run for 
Governor against an incumbent Re- 
publican. But party leaders, whom 
he had not consulted, opfjosed him 
and he lost in the primary. 

He went btick to radio, this time 
in Cincinnati. In 1948, now living in 
Waterloo. Iowa, he got the political 
itch again and ran for Congress. And 
again Republican leaders opposed 
him in the primary, even branding 
him a ''radical leftist." But he won 
the primary and went on to win the 
genemi election by 20/MX> votes. Ex- 
cept for 1964, in the landslide Lyn- 
don Johnson election fhe was the 
only one of six Iowa Republican 
Congressmen to survive it), Mr* 
(jross has easily won reelection to 12 
terms in the House. 

He regrets only one of the votes 
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The House's 

"Conscience" continued 

he's cast in his quarter-century in 
Congress. 

*That was on the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution," he f^vf?. "I thought I 
smelled sonit*thing, I didn't like to 
vote against the President of the 
United States so I voted present." 

Mr. Gross says the resolution, 
which paved the way far President 
Johnnon to broaden the war in Viet 
Nam» wan "contrived." 

"We were very badly nriisled," he 
adds. *'Mr, Johnson said Asian boys 
would fight for Asian soil and later 
McNaniara ! former Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara 1 promised to 
bring our boys back by Christmas in 
1965/' 

The simple life 

Mr. Grosi< and his wife, Hazel, live 
a simple life in Washington. They 
avoid the capital's social scene — 
**IVe never owned a tuxedo and my 
wife has no ball gown," he says. '*We 
don't need them." Mrs. Gross often 
reads government documents, mark- 
ing sections she feels her husband 
will want to read. 

Perhaps, in a retirement for which 
he has no definite plans, Mr, Gross 
will travel abroad. But if he does, it 
won't be in the fashion of some of his 
colleagues. He has long fought, un- 
successfully, to curb what he and 
other critics call Congressional 
''junketing." Once, an Ohio C Con- 
gressman facetiously sponsored a 
resolution to create a committee, 
consisting only of H.R. Gross, to in- 
spect American foreign aid proj^rams 
overseas. 

The resolution, of course, went no- 
where—and neither did Mr. Gross. 

*T just might take a trii) one of 
these days, but it Ml be at my own ex- 
Ijense," the Congressman explains. 

Two signs in the Capitol Hill of- 
fice of this man who has won many 
battles, but never ihe war, in an 
unrelenting campaign to eliminate 
wasteful governmenl sj>ending, suc- 
cinctly siM*ll out a message he has 
been trying to put across for 25 years: 

• "Nothing is easier than the expen- 
diture of public money. It does not 
apf>ear to belong to anybody. The 
temptation is overwhelming to be- 
stow it on somebody/* 

• "There is always free cheese in a 
mousetrap." — Vernon Louviere 
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Cathy West 
sends you her best. 

Literally, You see, Cathy's a 
supervisor with Kelly GirK She 
personally screens, tests and 
classifies most of the Kelly Girl 
employees at her branch office in 
Michigan. Then sends them where 
they 11 do the most good. 

But keeping people available 
and qualified for over 60 difTerent 
job classifications isn*t easy. So 
every Kelly Girl supervisor 
receives continuous training in 
everything from classifying skills 
to human relations. 

We really believe in having the 
right person for the job— whether 
it*H s<r)meone like Cathy or the 
temporary office help you need in a 
hurry. Find it fast in the white 
pages of your telephone directory, 
listed under Kelly Girl, *^ 



Kelly Girl 

If you're good,you're Kelty. 
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our 
energy 
dilemma 



Will the 
Power Go 
Off This 
Winter? 

Miner militance 
spells major trouble 
for an America 
badly in need of coal 




The Waif Street sidewaik in front of the New York Stock Exchange is a new 
tocaie for picketing and handing out of ieaffets by coal miners. This spring, 
Kentucky miners on strike against Duke Power Co., of Charlotte, tried 
unsuccessfufly to persuade investors not to buy $89 million in Duke stock. 



Americans, when it comes to coa], 
the^e days are like the missionary 
sitting stolidly in the jungle stewpot 
while native dance about. The water 
is getting hotter so slowly that they 
aren^t as alarmed as they ought to be. 

Ab Bpring turns to summer it ap- 
prars that by November, when au- 
tumn is turning to winter and labor 
contract signing time has arrived, 
there will be a full-fledged strike in 
the coal fields. 

Strikes never come at convenient 
times and everyone sufTers from 
them. But if this one comes^ Its tim- 
ing could not be worse. 



Demand for coal is the highest in 
U.S. history J and it is not being 
satisfied although new deep mines 
and surfac^mining areas are open- 
ing. Demand rase last winter because 
of the Arab oil emfc^rgo, and fear of 
a repeat embargo, plus the drive for 
energy self-sufficiency, keep it up 
there. 

Stockpiles at utility plants— 45 
per cent of America's electricity cur- 
rently is generated with coal -created 
steam — are far below the desirable 90 
days. 

At many steel plants there is only 
a sbc-day stockpile, and steel produc- 



tion cutbacks are constantly threat- 
ened. 

Will America have the coal it 
needs? There are many stumbling 
blocks: 

• Within a month, 12(),0()0 coal 
miners start annual two-to-four wee! 
vacations and production will drop 
sharply. Traditionally, miners are 
slow getting back on the job, es- 
pecially in contract negotiation ye^rs 
when their union wants to keep ' 
stfx!kpiles low as a barFfaininR move, 

• Mine operators and utility officials 
are under pressure from eeologists 
despite the need to bum more coal 
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Coa/ stockptles at etectnc 
pfants across the nation are 
afready afarmingfy fow — even 
though production is up. 



and le^ aiL As Shearon Harris, 
president and chairman of Carolina 
Power Light Co., of lialeigh, 
N.Cf puts it: "Insofar bb burning 
coal i« concerned, there'n no return 
to sanity by the environmental isLs." 
Like oil refineriei?, many generating 
piants have been blocked by ecolo- 
giste. 

Donald (\ (^ook, chairman of New 
York-headquartered American Elec- 
tric Power Co,, says solutions exist 
for salving the contniverKy between 
the ecologist.s and induHlry but as of 
now the federal government is the 
big obstacle. 



Federal, m well as state and tocaL 
agencies pans on new generating 
plant propoHals. ALso, federal action 
threatens to retard surface mining 
even more than at present, OjieratofK 
may Ix^ forced to put land back to 
'^original contour" even if the landV 
owners do not want it in that sha}K*. 

• Federal action has made minej^ 
*safer» but operators say many stan- 
dards are baHC^i on false information 
are unnecesi^ary, and shut down ui4e- 
ful small mines without good cause. 

• With several notable exceptions, 
railroads are in sad sJia|je to handle 
the flow of coal. Coal hopiiers are in 



Khort Bupply, and on top of that, aK 
many as B,(XM1 hopiM»rR are laid up 
for repairs on any given day. There's 
also a shortage of engines. At the 
mines there are all sorts of shortages 
of equipment, ei^pecially simple bolts 
which shore up mine ceilings. 

Heading toward a walkout 

The greatest damage to i^rotiuc- 
tion, of course, would c*ome from a 
strike. What are the chances that 
such a disastrous walkout will tiike 
place? 

'^lliey're enhanced because the 
United Mine Workers of Annerica is 
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Will the Power Go Off This Winter? 



continued 



particularly militant this year, for 
s^everal reasons: 

• The union's ranks — which are short 
on men in their middle years because 
of a long period of slackening de- 
mand for coal — are now filled with 
Viet Nam veterans and other young 
men* as well as with older miners. 
The young men are impatient with 
mine opera tors » and with their own 
union officials, whom they are quite 
capable of disregarding (an example: 
the protracted wildcat strike in West 
Virginia not long ago) . 

• UMW President Arnold R. Miller 




Arnold Mliier, president of 
the United Mine Workers, 
a new man on the job, is 
considered a hard bargainer. 



is under pressure to call a strike re- 
gardless of offers of higher pay and 
improved extra benefits* including 
increases in contributions that oper- 
ators make to the miners' Welfare 
and Retirement Fund- Mr, Miller is 
relatively new on the job, and not 
yet master of his men. And his "New 
Democracy*' program allows locals to 
refuse to ratify whatever the national 
leadership agrees to in negotiations. 
• An inducement to shake the 
union fist at management has come 
from an unexpected quarter— Britain- 
Throughout U.S. coal fields there is 
a swelling of pride that the "broth- 
ers" in Britain knocked over a Con- 
servative government in February 
with their national coal strike. 

There's talk among American 
miners of a six^month strike, and of 
-'tuming off the electric llghta" in 
wide areas of the country. 



However, few things in life are as 
bad, or as good, as they seem, and 
there are factors which could have 
influence in averting a strike. 

The main one is that there's plenty 
of time for give-and-take before Nov, 
12, the end of the present three-year 
contract. Mine owners, represented 
by the Bituminous Coal Operators' 
Association, made first contacts with 
union negotiators last Jan, 16 and 
there has been prenegotiation talking 
on many occasions since. Head- 
quarters of the Operators' Associa- 
tion and the UMW are three blocks 




Waiter Wallace of the 
Coaf Operators' Association 
planned bargaining nrioves 
all winter and spring. 



apart in Washington and the back- 
and- forth is increasing. 

Mr. Miller is cooperating and sayn 
he wants no "crisis bargaining," 

Chief negotiator for the Operators' 
Association is another new mailt 
Walter C: Wallace. Mr. Wallace is a 
veteran of more than 5f) contract 
negotiations in the paper and pulp 
industry, but this is his first time at 
bet in coal. 

For what it's worth, his efforLn have 
never been so fruitless as to end in a 
strike. 

At least two major operators say 
they are prepared to pay more, offer 
better fringes and increase their per- 
ton contribution to the miners* Wei* 
fare Fund— but not to the $2.m 
(from the present BO centii) that 
some locals demand. Offers of in- 
creased pay became a certainty in 
March when the Cost of Living 



Council removed wage and price con- 
trols from the coal industry in ex- 
change for a pledge that producers 
would raise output and limit price 
increases. Producers said they would 
hold the average price of steam and 
metallurgical coal sold domestically, 
in agreements of less than five years* 
duration, to $30 per ton until No- 
vember. 

The union's demands are not fully 
formulated, but there undoubtedly is 
"give" on several points it will raise; 
for example, a back-off from the 
$2.80 per-ton Welfare Fund demand 
can be expected, 

Mr. Miller repeatedly complains 
that miners have no sick pay benefits 
or cost-of-living protection, and get 
only two weeks' annual vacation 
during the first nine years of employ- 
ment. 

He claims further that a miner can 
get only a maximum pension of $150 
pet month after 20 years' service, 
t Industry calculations indicate that 
under certain conditions a miner can 
collect $8fX) to $900 per month in 
retirement. ) 

Miners often are categorized with 
steel workers. Both do very hard, 
dirty, and somewhat dangerous work 
and few people envy them their jobs. 
For these reasons, mine company of- 
ficials are fond of quoting tht^se aver- 
age per-hour pay comparisons: $6.07 
for a miner to $5.74 for a steelworker 
Auto workers average $5.67 and ma- 
chinists, $5,40. 

Hails on tli# right track 

Just as there are bright spots in 
the strike picture, there is reason for 
optimism about other aspects of coal 
industry operations. 

For example, some customer com- 
panies today are willing and able to 
assist in the opening of new mines, 
(^arolina Power & Light put up 80 
tier cent of the $3^) million needed by 
Fickands Mather & Co., of Cleve- 
land, to open a million'ton-per-year 
mine near Pikeville, Ky. And Amer- 
ican Electric Power Co., which buys 
coal from Valley Camp Coal (-o., of 
Cleveland, supported Valley Camp 
in obtaining $20 million in financing 
to open a two-mil I ion-tons-per-year 
mineai Cedar Grove, W. Va, 

Also, three of the four biggest coal 
hauling railroads are capable of 
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Help the Chairman 
of AT&T ring the bell 



John dcButis h C>hairman of the 
Board ot AnuTican Telephone and Tele- 
graph t'ompany. 

You can imagine how Long his day in 
at AT&T and how otten he's asked to 
contrihme his time and talents to volnnieer 
groups and associations. 

Yet with all the demands on his lime, 
he still agreed to become C^hairman of ihe 
U.S, Industrial Payroll Savings Commii- 
tee. 

It's a challenging Job-more than one 
man can do alone. You can help by inau- 
gurating a Fayroli Savings Plan in your 
own company* 




AH it takes is your personal interest and 
a little time to set it up. You'll get a lot 
ol satistaction knowing thai your employ- 
ees are doing their ci>untry-and than- 
selves— some good. 

Past Chairmen have all done their part 
to make Payroll Savings successful. Kow 
John dcButts and ihe members of his 
Committee are taking on the task. And 
theyVe depending on you ior help. 

To get started on a Savings Bonds 
program write: Mr. John D, deBuris, 
Chairman of the Board, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, 195 Broadway^ New 
York, New York 10007. 
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rapidly increasing haulage capacities. 
The well-off roads are the Norfolk & 
Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Southern. The other is the bank- 
rupt Penn Central, whose roadbed 
and rolling stock are in as poor shape 
as its cashbox. 

N&W and C&O can build cars in 
their own shops at a faster rate than 
new mines can create demand for 
new cars on their lines. Lawrence T, 
Forbes » N&W vice president for coal 
and ore traffic, says N&W can turn 
out 16 hundred-ton hoppers — largest 
in the world^ — per day and operate 
them profitably despite their $17,800 
cost per copy. 

He says he's distressed that many 
N^W hoppers are '^borrowed" with- 
out permission by other railroads for 
long periods and that investigators 
must constantly be on the road track- 
ing them down. 

N&W, which has a good financial 
position and is completely shed of 
unprofitable passenger business, has 
shown ingenuity and a venturesome 
spirit toward coal-hauling. A full 
year before the oil embargo, it 
opened extensive new trackage in 
Martin County, Ky , to bring out 
coal» and it has experimented on a 
large scale with means of hauling. 
Among new techniques developed by 
N&W, and other railroads, is one 
enabling them to load, without stop- 
ping, 100-hopper unit trains™ trains 
which are never broken up but which 
constantly go back and forth between 
coal field and distribution point. 

To determine how long a coal train 
should be, N&W put together a 500- 
car train two years ago. It found that 
100-car trains are most practical. 

Coal takes Its lumps 

Ecologists may hammer away at 
c-oal — their blows were driving its usc^ 
down before the embargo— but coal 
can't be faulted In one regard: 
There*s plenty of it to be mined. 

Just how much coal the United 
States has is disputed, Howeverp 
there's agreement that the supply 
should last several hundred years, 
based on the present rate of con- 
sumption. The bulk of America's 
coBl is a type used by utilities to 
make steam, but even the supply of 
premium metal lurgioil coal, used by 
steel mills, is sufficient for decades* 



Unfortunately, of course, much of 
our coal has too high a sulfur content 
to satisfy environmental standards; 
and much of the best low-sulfur coal 
is where the people aren't, meaning 
the West. 

Another well-known environmental 
problem is that the coal which is 
cheapest to claim is just below the 
surface and must be surface-mined. 
Nothing can infuriate an ecologist 
quicker than the threat to strip a 
lovely forest glade or a fertile field. 

Coal companies haven't always 
been as willing to spend millions of 
dollars to restore such areas as they 
are now and the ecologists have never 
forgiven them. Ecological groups 
continue to fight in Congress, courts, 
public forums and the press when- 
ever a new area is to be surface- 
mined. In response to them, the Sen- 
ate passed an antiBtripping bill last 
autumn and if it is matched by the 
House of Representatives, President 
Nixon will be in a dilemma on 
whether to sign or veto. Based on his 
comments regarding the energy 
,shortage, it is believed he would veto. 

If so, he might well mention the 
rising demand for coal, which stems 
not only from the shortages of oil 
and natural gas, and the skyrocketing 
of those fuels' prices, but from dis- 
appointment about nuclear energy as 
a power source. 

Says Herbert S. Richey, president 
of Valley Camp Coal Co.: "We 
Americans undersold ourselves on 
coal and really oversold ourselves 
on nuclear energy, A lot of people 
joined the nuclear fad and abandoned 
coaK But the nuclear program is a 
big bust — ^and it may not produce 
really significant amounts of elec- 
trical energy until the first quarter 
of the next century." 

Interior Secretary Rogers C,B, 
Morton says coal usage will tri|j|<* to 
nearly two billion tons annually 
within 15 years. Hopefully, this year 
we will mine about 650 million tons 
— ^50 to 6() million tons more than in 
1973. This assumes no strike and it 
may be too optimistic. 

The increasing usage is gratifyuig 
to coal men, but it has created im* 
mediate problems. 

On one day in April the offitx* of 
Carl E. Bagge, president of the high- 
ly regarded National Coal Associa- 



tion in Washington, received calls 
from large industrial plants in Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, Phoenix and the 
(■aribbean area asking where regular 
supplies of coal could be ordered. 
The only thing NCA could send 
them was a list of coal companies 
and best wishes for finding supplies. 

In recent months, some 46 major 
utility plants that are outfitted to 
bum coal or oil began converting 
over to coaL 

"These plants will use about 50 
million tons of coal a year/* Carolina 
Power & Light Chairman Harris 
says. "This is one eighth of the 400 
million tons of coal now used yearly 
to make electricity, and it means we 
all have to chase harder after the 
same car of coal Of course, this in 
turn helps drive up the cost of coal. 
If our company's costs per ton of 
coal to make steam go from $12.50 
to $20, 15 per cent must be added to 
residential tnjstomers' bills and 30 
per cent to high-use industrial cus- 
tomers*." 

Carolina Power & Light, he says, 
is buying extra coal, "not just to 
build up stockpiles against a strike 
interruption, but in an effort to bal- 
ance the interest of the consumer for 
a continued supply of energy with a 
rmsonable cost of that energy. 
There's some degree of risk in making 
that balance. There's a risk of paying 
too much for coal that we might ulti- 
mately not need/* 

Eiesides costing a lot more, Mr. 
Harris re(Kjrts, some qo^\ received at 
his company has either been of such 
poor quality that it would not make 
steam efficiently, or its lumps were 
so large — some, thr€?e ft^t across— 
that it clogged unloading facilities. 

**Poor coal, and co^il that's loo 
large, unload much more slowly than 
good quality stt^am cx>al~ which is 
less than two inches in si/^," he 
notes, 

**We can unload a big hopper 
of good coal in four minutes. Ikid 
coal can take 30 or longer/' 

The iffy future 

There isn*t unanimity of opinion 
in the coal industry on many points. 
For one. Roger C, Sonnemann, vice 
president of American Metal Climax, 
Inc., of New York, which mines coal 
as well as ores, feels that demand 
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Wherever miners meet— over coffee at mine canteens, at union meetings, or even after 
church — there is constant t&fk of contract negotiations and of a possible strike. 



might not rise as much as expected 
in the next few months. 

He points to Keveral utilities which 
did not fthift from other fuels to coal, 
as planned, after the Arab emt>argo 
was lifted. 

American Electric Power Chair- 
man Cook, however, is convinced 
that stockpiles will decline as time 
wears on toward November because 
there will be continued unrest in the 
coal fields. "I'm realistic/' he says, 
*'so Vm pessimistic," However, he 
adds that he hopes "there will be 
enough stiite*imanship on both sides 
to avoid a strike. We've got to come 
up with a fair and decent olTer to the 
miners. They arc entitled to in- 
ereaiies in wages and better fringes 
and we are entitled to a nteadv work 
fon^." 

Though American Electric Power 
is a utility, it also is a coal pro<hK;er. 
Under Mr. Cook, it foresightedly 
obtained huge r^^erves of coal yearn 
back. 

Another executive — of a major coal 



company— takes a gloomy view. Ask- 
ing that his name not be used, he 
points out that 1974 could be a tough 
year for negotiations because coal 
operators are "dealing with a union 
noted for aggressiveness and inde- 
pendence. Besides, the union has a 
new slate of officers m a result of 
last year's elections." 

This executive, as do several 
others, notes that the militant rank- 
and-file union membership, minHing 
in a con vent ion last January, turned 
down an arbitration pro[3osal that 
had been agreed to by the union 
leadership and coal oi^erators 

There's fairly general agret^iiuTit 
all around that a new contract will 
carry substantial increases in pay: 
At UMW headquarters a spokesman 
says the "union feels that the oper- 
ators will put up more money willing- 
ly if they can be assured they will 
fiave a steady work force/* 

Then he adds: "But the union 
can't guarantee that. We ain't force* 
a miner to go into the pits. Miners 



are traditionally an individual is tie 
lot. 

**Right now they feel they are far 
behind other union people in fringe 
benefits. They want 30 days* sick 
ie^ive a year and the right to carry 
over to the following year the days 
they don't need. They want cost-of- 
living raises, a much better retire- 
ment program and more money for 
the Welfare and Retirement Fund." 

Sentiment gathered at the UMW 
is that there will be a strike — pm* 
sibly only two weeks long, jxissibly 
much longer. The fact that the steel- 
workers reached a settlement three 
months before their contract expired 
seems not to have made a gre4at im- 
pression at UMW headquarters. 

Even a two- week walkout would 
have a serious impact on coal con- 
sumers because of the loss of needed 
production. But the impact would be 
mild compared to the effects of a 
long, acrimonious strike. And un- 
fortunately, that kind of strike could 
develop c^me the cold weather. END 
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[Another Costly 
Headache for 
the Employer 



The way to avoid the pain of the 

National Workers' Compensation Standards Act, 

it's argued, is to make sure this is one 

Act that is never enacted 



Y 



j^re not in shipping, and the Longshoremen's and 
Harbor Workers* Compensation Act couldn't possibly 
apply to you? 
Guess again. 

If organized labor prevails in Congress, your hml- 
^em could find itself forced to provide workmen's com- 
l|iensation benefits like the highly liberal ones decreed 
fioT deckhands. 

Passage of pending legislation, the National Work* 
m' (^'ompenBation Standards Act i S. 2008), would add 
billions of dollars to businesses* costs — over $30 billion 
more a year, by one estimate — ^and mean still more fed- 
eral regulation and paperwork. 

"S. 2008 is the wrong bill at the wrong time *' says 
Fred Drexler, board chairman of one of the nation's 
largest workmen^s compensation insurance firms. In- 
dustrial Indemnity Co., of San Francisco, and also 
president of the California Workmen's Compensation 
Institute. "It calls for federal action before a need is 
shown and ... if finally a need is shown, it provides 
the wrong remedies." 

Its pai5sage, he says, would *iead to uncertainties, to 
bureaucratic intervention, to usurpation of state re- 
sponsibilities and to staggering and unforecastable 
costs." 

And a man who is perhaps the nation's foremost 
scholar on compensation law» Arthur Larson, director 
of Diike University's Rule of Law Rese-arch (^enter, 
states bluntly that the proposed legislation would be 
"unworkable/' 

Interpreting its provisions, he says, would involve 
such complex legal questions that "years of litigation 
would be necessiiry" to determine what they mean. 

Sponsors of the bill shy away from the term **fed- 
eralization/* which is a long-time goal of organized la- 
bor rA single federal agency running a nationwide 
workmen's compensation program would be much 
easier for labor to target than the 50 legislatures which 
now set the standards in their respective states.) 

But the National Workers' Compensation Standards 
Act would offer the individual states little real freedon> 
of choice: 

• They could change their state programs to conform 
with 21 new federally set standards providing for a 



broad expansion of benefits and coverage^ — financed, of 
course, by major increases in employer costs, 

• They could adopt the workmen's compensation pro^^ 
vision of the J^ngshoremen's Act, which now applies to^j 
8fK),f)00 workers. This, too, would mean a broad expan-!;j 
sion of benefits and coverage, though not as broad as! 
under the 21 new standards. And this approach wouldf 
pose problems of its own. While state personnel would! 
continue to administer a program, they would l>e under 
Hupervision of the U.S. Labor Department, As Stephen 
M. Hadley, a member of the Utah workmen*s compen- j 
sation commission, puts it: "To be shackled with a 
state administrator who cannot make a final decision 
without approval of the Secretary of Labor is a step 
backward, not forward/' 

• States which took neither of these steps would face < 
a complete federal takeover, under which the Long- 
shoremen's Act would be imposed on them and admin- 
istered by federal personnel. 

Whatever step a state took it would face more fed- 
eral regulation later. The bill gives the Se^cretary of 
I^abor open-ended authority to set new standards with- 
out additional legislation and permits the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to specify additional 
grounds for eligibility for benefits. 
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'ackers of S. 2008 maintain the range of choices is 
proof that all-out federalization is not the goal. Critics 
respond that in any event all states would end up with 
federally mandated standards. 

Business leaders point to a middle-of-the-road alter- 
native to this legislation — constructive action, improv- 
ing state programs where needed hut keeping them 
under traditional state control. They note that last year 
alone, more than 2(X) laws to improve compensation 
plans were adopted in 49 states. 

Such improvements, the business leaders agree, in- 
volve additional costs but the increases are of nowhere 
near the same magnitude that S. 2(XJ8 would involve. 
And there would be no threat of federali/iition. 

Workmen's comi>ensation generally provides cash 
payment in lieu of last wages, medical care and re- 
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habilitation services for people suffering from injury or 
disease related to their employ merit. 

In most states, the coverage is provided through pri- 
vate insurance companies under policies bought by em- 
ployers at no expense to the worker. Of all benefits 
paid, 63 per cent come through private insurers, 23 i)er 
cent from state-operated funds and the rest from em- 
ployers who are self- insured. 



I he National Workers' Compensation Standards Act 
(note that the title avoids the word workmen's, in def- 
erence to the 34 minion females in the nation's work 
force) is sponsored by Sen. Harrison A. WilliamK Jr, 
(D.*N,pJ.), chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R.- 
N.Y,), its ranking G.O.F. member. 

In introducing the bill. Sen. Williams conceded that 
workmen's compensation programs had historically 
been the province of the states, but went on to say that 
it had also historically been a federal function "to pre- 
scribe minimum labor standards where state efforts 
have been inadequate,*' 

He didn't mention "federalization." And Sen. Javits 
insisted that **the intent of this legislation is not, as 
some have alleged, to federalize workmen*s compensa- 
tion. ... I oppose federalisiation. . . /* 

At the same time, he explained the hill this way; 
"Each state would have until Jan, K 1975, to meet 
substxmtive minimum standards set forth in the bilL If 
a state fails to meet the slandards, the federal Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers* Act would apply 
within the state but . . . even in that cventuaHty the ad- 
ministration of the law within the state would not nec- 
essarily be federalized, 

"Rather, the bill specifically directs the Secretary of 
Labor to enter into an agreement [under which I . . . 
the state workmen's compensation agency , , . would 
agree to administer the federal taw under the general 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. ... It is 
only if a state refuses to enter into such an agreement 
that the federal government would administer the 
program/' 



Both supporters and opponents of the Williams- 
Javits bill are drawing in large measure for ammuni- 
tion on the same document^ — "The Refxirt of The Na- 
tional Commission on State Workmen's Compensation 
I^ws/' iasued last year. 

The Commission was set up in 1§70 by the same law 
that launched the Occupational Safety and Health Atl- 
ministration. which has given employers a task that 
many have found nettlesome or worse trying to live 
with a job safety and health plan run by the federal 
government. 

Serving on the Commission were 18 members repre* 
seating business, labor, government and the public, 
with all members exEJerienced in various phases of 
workmen's compensation. 

w. backers of the WiUiams-Javits bill argue it 

doesn't call for federalization, there have been claims 
on its behalf that the Commission's key proposals 
amount to a recommendation for just that. 

But the Commission's chairman. Dr. John F. Burton 
Jr., associate professor of industrial relations and pub- 
lic policy at the University of Chicago's draduate 
School of Business and a former senior sialT economist 
for the Council of Economic Advisers, says: **That is 
not what we recommended," 

The Commi.*^sion, he notes, stated: '*We reject the 
suggestion that federal administration be substituted 
for state progranis at this time." 

A caveat was added stating that "several commis- 
sioners believe a federal takeover of workmen*s com- 
pensation may bo appropriate in a few years if the 
present deficiencies are not corrected promptly," but 
the ('ommission said these same commissioners **also 
believe these deficiencies can be overcome by the 
states." 

Dr, Burton says he has three general reservations 
about the Williams- Javits bill: 

1. **Some of the standards go beyond the essential rec- 
ommendations of the Commission. Some are particu- 
larly expensive and not very realistic. For example, 
the bill provides that a compensation claim rejected in 



How to make 
TVcommercials 
that even your 
wife will like. 




"The best way to make a good, hard- 
selling commercial is to start with a 
good idea. Good ideas aren't easy io 
come by, so when you get one, see it 
through. Go to a producer who has 
a httle flain He'I! work directly with 
you to make a commercial that wiil 
make an impression on your customers. 

"You recommend film if he doesn't 
do it first. Film is a very creative me- 
dium that can lend texture to a good 
idea. And film in my opinion just 
happens to be the most economicaK 
most efficient way to work. 

"Film is worth it. Film can work 
for you." 

The Jerry Smith Studio is in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 

Easlmftii Kodak Company 
Dept. 640 

Rochester, New York J 4650 

If you'd like to find out more about filming 
commercials for televisiorit send for more 
information, today. 
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the past because it did not qualify 
under then-existing state standards 
could be reopened and paid if it met 
current standards. This would be al- 
most impossible to do administra- 
tively. You would have claims five or 
10 years old. And the hill doesn't 
make it clear who would finance the 
payment of such claims/' 

2. '*The bill gives the Secretary of 
Labor too much discretion over addi- 
tional standards that would be bind- 
ing on the states. He would have to 
go through a certain hearing proce- 
dure before promulgating them but 
he wouldn't have to go back to (.'on- 
gress, I would prefer to see Congrees 
involved."* 

3. **Thoii3^h we recommended that 
federal standards become obligatory 
after July of 1975 if the statas didn't 
get straightened out, the programs 
would continue to be essentially 
state- run. The ultimate sanction of 
the Williams- J avits bill — by contrast 
— would be a federal preemption, 
with federal personnel running the 
program. That is federalization, in 
my mind." 

The Commission, Dr. Burton says, 
wanted to give states ''a clean shot" 
at working out their own improve- 
ments. And, he says, "there has been 
some progress. Perhaps it will be 
accelerated/* 

How costs compare 

Business' stake in heading off a 
federal takeover of compensation pro- 
grams is vividly evident in a com- 
parison of costs with existing state 
programs. 

A report by the Kemper Insurance 
(Iroup notes that the maximum week- 
ly payment for temporary disability 
is $94 in Pennsylvania, $100 in Min- 
nesota, $108 in New Jersey, $124 in 
Illinois, $150 in Arizona, $153 in 
Connecticut -and $210 under the 
Longshoremen's Act, 

The $6 billion a year employers 
are now spending for workmen's com- 
pensation insurance covers nearly 85 
per cent of all workers, and coverage 
is increasing. The National Com mis- 
sion's recommendations, calling for 
total coverage as well as other change 
es, would add an estimated $2 billion 
to that amount. 

The Williams-Javits plan would 
make the price Uig staggeringly larg- 



er, because of a far faster schedule 
for raising benefit levels, a broadly 
lil:>eral defmition of what constitutes 
a work -re la ted injury or disease, and 
the provision for reopening previous- 
ly ineligible claims. 

Just how much larger the price tag 
would be is an open question. 

Says the Kemper Group report; 

"Some idea of the difficulty of es- 
timating in advance the cost of a 
radically expanded benefit program 
can be obtained from reviewing ex- 
perience under the Coal Mine Safety 
and Health Act, the black lung law. 

"In 1969. advocates estimated the 
cost at a maximum of $50 million but 
the Scx!ial Security Administration in 
1972 reported to Congress that pay- 
ments were then running at more 
than $1 billion a year— more than 20 
times the earlier estiniate," 

And, the report points out. tJie bill 
now pending in Congress *'prescribes 
disease standards equivalent to those 
of the black kmg law." 

Similar cost overruns under the 
broad coverage of the WilUams-Javiis 
bill could mean an annual workmen's 
compensation price tag of $40 billion » 
according to one estimate. 

Overall, the business community 
views the recommendations of the 
National (bmmiasion as a more rea- 
sonable approach that would bring 
improvement in workmen's compen- 
sation without radical changes. 

Businessmen cite in particular the 
fact that the Commission plan en- 
courages state initiatives, and does 
not propose any broad power for fed* 
eral authorities to require new stan- 
dards without Congressional action, 
or any reopening of cases previously 
ruled ineligible. 

* 'Friendly advice*' 

At the same time, they recognize 
that the Commission does not stand 
for the status quo. 

Summing up its work, the Com- 
mission said: 

"Our report mtist , , . be under- 
stood as a repudiation of the old saw- 
that 'even your best friends won't tell 
you.* We believe we are workmen's 
compensation's best friends and, as 
friends, we are telling those who con- 
trol the fate of the program that it 
should and c^n and must Improve.*' 

END 
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Picasso as a Spur 
to Productivity 

The worlds of Pablo Picasso and of 
industry are getting together on the 
outskirts of Chicago, 

A 30-foot-high sculpture, called 
"The Bather" and designed by the 
late artist in 1962, will be erected this 
fall at Gould Center, the new corpo- 
rate headquarters of Gould, Inc., in 
Rolling Meadows, IfL 

"The Bather" is one of a series of 
Picasso-designed sculptures con- 
structed in concrete and the only one 
owned by a business. 

Picasso stipulated before his death 
that these sculptures were to be 
placed in appropriate parkl^ke set- 
tings. The plaza at Gould Center, 
where this one will go up. features 
landscaped lawns, flower beds and a 
reflecting pool — carrying out the Pi- 
casso concept. 




Pab/o Picasso's "The Bather'' wilt dominate the pfaia at 
Gould Center, under construcfton outside Chicago. Gould, 
Inc., is the only business to acquire a Picasso in concrete. 



''Business generally has been good 
for art . . . both for the artist and for 
the public/' said William T. Ylvisaker, 
chairman and president of Gould, a 
manufacturer of electrical, electronic 
and automotive products* in an- 
nouncing acquisition of the Picasso 
sculpture. "And it is certainly good 
for business if the art purchased is a 
contribution to the environment of its 
employees and neighbors/' 

According to Mr. Ylvisaker, art, like 
good office planning and proper use 
of spacer is a functional contributor 
to a productive working environment. 

'There simply is no reason to 
spend half your waking hours in joy- 
less, beautyless surroundings,'' he 




says. "Art should enrich one's daify 
life and stimulate one's imagination 
and creativity . . . and not, i think, 
only on occasional visits to museums 
and rare trips through the galleries-" 

Gould Center, still under construc- 
tion, is located on a 40-acre site and 
will include a high-rise office tower 
as well as an area of smaMer build- 
ings complemented by a small lake 
and park area. 

"We envision the center as a com- 
plete cultural and creative environ- 
ment for employees, visitors and our 
neighbors in the community/' says 
Mr. Ylvisaker. "We want to make it 
one of the Upper Midwest's most de- 
sirable places to work in/' • 



For Hire: Top- Notch 
Board of Directors 

How would you like to hire^ on a one- 
shot basis, a first-rate board of di- 
rectors? 

A Washington. D,C,, firm is making 
something like that quite possible. 

Ehrlich-Harris-Manes & Associates, 
Inc.p an advertising, marketing and 
public relations agency, has created 
a marketing council which taps the 
brains and know-how of some of the 
Washington area's top businessmen. 

The council offers to look at a 
firm's marketing problems and work 
out a plan of action to resolve them. 

Alvin Ehrlich* president of E-H-M, 
calls this a unique approach to mar- 
keting and says: 

"The councirs major functions are 
problem-solving in the broadest 
sense, with emphasis on a creative 
approach: spotting pitfalls in a given 
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plan* in a new idea, or inherent in a 
marketing situation; and analyzing 
the practicability of a marketing 
plan/' 

Here's how it works: 

An applicant for help provides a 
written outline of his problems to- 
gelher with essential background in- 
formation. This is given to council 
members, so they can familiarize 
themselves with the situation. Then 
the applicant has a meeting with a 
council panel. 

He may specify which council mem- 
bers will sit on the panel and he is as- 
sured that afl information he gives and 
recommendations which follow are 
kept confidential. Panel sessions 
generally run from three to five hours. 

The council, which now has 13 
members and is being expanded, in- 
cludes top officials of a large chain 
of drugstores, a financial manage- 
ment company, a metropolitan news- 
paper* a public utility and a major 



investment company. They receive 
nominal sums out of the $5.000-plus 
clients pay for the marketing service. 

"We get these executives, each of 
whom is active in the daily opera- 
tions of his own organization, be- 
cause they're interested in marketing 
and because they want to help other 
businessmen/' says Mr. Ehrlich. 

Collectively, the council members 
represent firms doing about $2 bil- 
lion worth of business annually, Mr. 
Ehrlich, whose agency conceived the 
idea of the council, explains: 

*'['ve always felt something tike this 
was necessary. It makes a client 
more aware of his marketing prob- 
lems—sometimes he doesn't e^en 
know he has some of them. 

"It has the added value of being 
entirely objectrve— something often 
difficult for top management to 
achieve when faced with problems 
involving their own business." • 

continued on next page 
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Useful tips tor retaifers trying to cope with consumer problerr^s 
are contained in a booklet published by Sperry and Hutchinson. 



Getting Relief From 
Consumer Headaches 

Business as usual is becointng a 
thing of the past for the American 
retaHer, who must contend with boy- 
cotts, product callbacks and increas* 
ingly stringent federal and state con- 
sumer legislation. 

But he may get some relief by 
reading "The Retailer^s Guide to 
Consumer Action/' just published by 
The Sperry and Hutchinson Co, 

The trading stamp firm suggests 
the retailer develop a strong cus- 
tomer policy he knows he can live 
with — "put rt into effect and see that 
it remains consistent/" Some policy 
points recommended: Fair credit 
terms which customers understand. 
Simple, straightforward warranties 
and guarantees. Rapid action on 
complaints. Honest, factual advertis- 
ing that can be substantiated. 

"Know your customer," the book- 
let says, advising the retarler that he 
can anticipate problems by finding 
out how consumers view his busi- 
ness. The retailer is encouraged to 
tatk with his employees. "Employees 
are in an excellent position to give 
you valued information.'' the booklet 
notes. "They are often the only ones 
to hear customer tikes and dislikes." 

Creation of consumer advisory 



boards made up of a cross section 
of customers is another recommen- 
dation. 

Their members should be treated 
as an extension of management, the 
booklet says. 

"One of the strongest advantages 
of the free enterprise system is its 
ability to produce a wide selection of 
quality products and to give superior 
service at reasonable prices." says 



S&H in a foreword to the 26-page 

booklet. 

"Business must exercise its leader- 
ship by bringing the consumer issue 
into focus.'" 

The booklet is obtainable free by 
S&H Green Stamp accounts and their 
subsidiary retaifers or by sending $5 
to The Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 
Consumer Services, 2900 West Sem* 
inary Drive. Ft. Worth. Texas 76133. • 



Where Any Employee 
Is Heard at the Top 

If janitors or file clerks at Pitney 
Bowes. Inc.. want to get something 
off their chests they can take it up 
with the chairman of the board. 

In fact, all the employees at the 
company's Stamford, Conn.» head- 
quarters, as well as those in the field » 
are given a chance to talk things over 
with the company brass. 

For almost 30 years, "jobholders 
meetings'' have been a way of life at 
Pitney Bowes. 

"We feel we should communicate 
with our employees as much as with 
our shareholders/' says Fred T. Al- 
len, chairman and chief executive 
officer of the mailing equipment and 
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business machines manufacturer. 
"Talking to and listening to employ- 
ees is a natural way of doing busi- 
ness to me." 

Once a year, the 4,000 Pitney 
Bowes employees in Stamford meet 
with Mr. Allen and other top company 
officials to sound off or seek informa- 
tion. Similar meetings are held for the 
company's 6,500 employees in the 
field. In addition, smaller sessions are 
held monthly with management rep- 
resentatives. 

By and large. Pitney Bowes uses 
the meetings to report on the com- 
pany's financial health; business 
planning: wages and extra benefits , 
including profit sharing: and other 
areas of general interest. 

For their part< empfoyees are en- 
couraged to question any member of 



management, including the chairman. 

Questions are asked from the floor 
or submitted anonymously in writing. 
It is company policy that all ques- 
tions are answered, if not on the spot 
then in a subsequent communica- 
tion — by letter, company internal 
publication or bulletin board. 

"It's essential to preserve the in- 
tegrity of these meetings by giving 
responsive answers to all questions 
and comments/* Mr. Allen explains. 
"All this is paying off in excellent em- 
ployee relations. Worker morale is 
high and absenteeism and turnover 
are below the industry average." 

The employees seem to agree. 
Posters prepared by employees for 
this year's sessions proclaim, *'Get- 
ting and giving answers is what job- 
holders meetings are all about/' • 
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Rougher Going 

for the Yankee 
Trader 

A developing common 
market is making U.S, business 
take a tumble in the Andes 



Lima, Peru — In the suboonscioiis of 
many North Americans, South Amer- 
ica is a jumble of gauchos, Juan Fe* 
ron, Brazilian generals, peasants in 
grind injf poverty, headhunters on Ihe 
Amazon and carnival dancers in Rio. 

Favorite sports are soccer and 
overthrowing governments. Llamas 
walk the streets. 

W^clt South America is a lot more 
than that, and our sister continent 
has been changing fast. 

Many things, pofitical and eco- 
nomic, contribute to the changes, not 
the least being the growing strength 
of the Andean Pact, a developing 
common market made up of Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia 
and Venezuela, 

The Pact is of tremendous impor- 
tance to businesses engaged in South 
American trade. Pact restrictions on 
company operations and ownership 
are disturbing to private enterprise in 
general in Latin America^ and es- 
pecially to U.S, companies. 

Pact officials deny that they are 
anti-business, an ti- Yankee or anti- 
foreign, but the Pact, also known as 
the Andean Group, does put a crimp 
in operations of hundreds of Ameri- 
can firms* 

It came into being in 1969 after 
a decade of aborted plans, becoming 
the third I^tin American common 
market. Neither of the others — the 
I^atin American Free Trade Assi*cia* 
tion, which includes Mexico and all 
of South America except Surinam, 
(lijyana and French Ckdana, and the 
Central American (*omnion Mar- 





SENIOR EDITOR Sterling G, Slappey 
intenmwed officials and budnessmen 
in Lima, New York and Washington 
in prep^mttitm for Ihh article. 



ket~has made much progress de- 
spite glowing prospects. Both have 
sufTered from excegsive nationalism, 
with one member country often 
wanting others to surrender rights 
without giving up rights of its own. 

The Andean Pact's goals include 
ultimately abolishing all tariffs be- 
tween its six member nations, and 
creating a common policy on imports 
from the outside world. Another goal 
will be to concentrate production in 
areas best suited to it — for example, 
overpopulated regions would get la- 
bor-intensive plants^ and plants 
would be located as near as feasible 
to the raw materials they need. 

End objective, of course, is to in- 
crease commerce between the mem- 
bers and at the same time to increase 
their commerce with the rest of the 
world. 

r>uring its first year, the Pact — - 
which then did not include Venezue- 
la — showed few signs of vigor. 

24 skldoo? 

I'hen in December, 1970, Decision 
24 was JSHued - leaving American 
businessmen, and not a few South 
Americans, gasping. It abruptly re- 
stricted foreign investors and foreign- 
owned firms. 

In August, 1972, the Pact's com^ 
mis'iioners, sitting in Lima, issued 
the Pact's development program for 
metalworking firms. Under the pro- 
gram, certain metal products can 
only be made by assigned producers 
in certain Pact countries if they are 




to be shipped free of tariffs and oth- 
er restrictions to other Pact countries. 

Venezuela became a member of 
the Pact last year, bolstering it con- 
siderably. Without Venezuela, one of 
Latin America's most advanced coun- 
tries, the Pact was in danger of 
foundering as have many grandiose 
South American pmgrams. 

The Pact now enc^mpaases 70 mil- 
lion [jeople. It covers one fourth of 
South America's land mass, and has 
one fifth of the continent's popula- 
tion. Its collective gross product of 
$40 billion yearly comes to one fifth 
of the continent's toUiI gross product, 
and Pact nations dominate Latin 
America's huge mineral production. 
They import over $5 billion in goods 
annually, with, of cxjurs€», the United 
States being the leading supplier. 

In the next three years the Pact 
plans to issue development programs 
for chemicals, petrochemical Is, pulp 
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and paper, glass, dyestyiTs, motor 
vehicles and steeL Like the metal- 
working program, these will specify 
what companies get favored tariff and 
customK treatment within the Pact. 
Progranifi will regulate industries so 
certain products can only be pro- 
duced profitably in certain nations. 

Americans in Pact countries are 
guarded in what they say about the 
Pact for fear that if they are too criti- 
cal they may be asked to leave. They 
are particularly careful in Peru, Ec- 
uador, Bolivia and Chile, which have 
military dictatorships. Colombia and 
Venezuela have democratically elect- 
ed governments and businessmen 
there are freer to si^eak out. 

Of all the Pact's restrictions, most 
troublesome for foreign companies is 
Decision 24. Among itii main points: 

• Foreign firms { almost a euphemism 
for U.S. firms, since they predomi- 
nate) must sell controlling interest 
in enterprises in Pact countries to 
local buyers or Pact governments. 
They have up to 15 years to do so in 
some countries, up to 20 in others. 

• T^ey may no longer buy local 
firms to launch busine^^s in Pact 
countries. 

• They can send home no yearly 
profits exceeding 14 per cent of in- 
vested capital. Capital cannot be ex- 
ported unless it derives from the sale 
of s tock, 

• They can do no long- term borrow- 
ing in Pact capital markets, 

A variety of restrictions are placed 
on trademarks, patent licensing and 
technology agreements. 

The most radical Decision 24 re- 
striction, of course, is the one that 
forces foreigners to give up control 
of their companies. 

Tills "fade-out" system is chang* 
ing foreign ventures into "mixed 
ownership enterprises"— in which do- 
mestic investors own 51 per cent of 
stock — or into "national enterprises" 
— in which domestic owner^^hip is at 
least 80 per cent. 

The first, and still echoing, cry of 
alarm came from members of the 
Council of the Americas^ a coopera- 
tive effort of 230 large American 
firms doing business in Latin Ameri- 
ca. H^dquarters are in New York, 
and Chase Manhattan Bank Chair- 
man David FEockefeller is a guiding 
light. The Council itself has not com- 



mented on the Andean Pact» pre- 
ferring to let member companies do 
the talking- However, it has con- 
ducted i>anel discussions across the 
United States to familiarize busi- 
nesses with Pact restrictions. 

A sea of ''pluralism'* 

During one such discussion an 
American executive— who insisted he 
not be identified because of his sen- 
sitive interests in Peru — raised the 
point that the Pact may not be viable 
over the long nm since each member 
country' has iii^ own concept of eco- 
nomics and government. ''There are 
six viewpoints on every question he 
said. 

However, Javier Silva Ruete, di- 
rector-secretary of the Pact's Board, 
says the evidence so far indicates 
that the variety of views within the 
Fact about government does not her- 
ald the agreement's demise. "Since 
the Pact was first planne<l over 10 
years ago," he says, **there have been 
four changes of government in Bo- 
livia, two in Ecuador, three in (^hile 
and two in Colombia* We're still 
afloat. We are not riding a sinking 
boat." 

Dr. (lermanico Salgado of Ecua- 
dor, a highly regarded economist who 
also serves as coordinator on the 
Pact Board, says there is **no desire 
for political integration/' but: "Eco- 
nomic integration is a necessity. We 
are quite interested in the possibility 
of moving workers across national 
borders as needed/' 

Other Pact officials brush aside 
thoughts that typical South Ameri- 
can border disputes could blow the 
Pact apart. And Mr. Silva says re- 
cent meetings with the Council of 
the Americas have been fruitful. 

At Pact headcjLiarters there are no 
ill feelings toward the U.S. govern- 
ment. Acknowledgement goes to the 
Embassy in Lima for being helpful in 
supplying information and technical 
assistance to the Pact, and to several 
American companies, that avoided 
unp 1 eaaan tness . 

Until the overthrow of President 
Salvador Allende in September, 
C'hile was the most anti*business» 
anti-foreign investment, anti-U.S. 
country in the Pact. The military 
dictatorship which replaced Allende 
has turned the situation around, 



reviving the entrepreneurial spirit. 

This leaves Peru as the Pact na- 
tion whose government has the 
greatest dislike for private enterprise 
and the United States. Peruvian re- 
striction.s on foreign investments go 
far beyond the most stringent Pact 
concepts. m 

Peru's dictatorship, headed by ^ 
Gen. Juan Velasco, has never com- 
fiensated International Petroleum 
Co., an Exxon subsidiary, for about 
$150 million worth of property seized 
five years ago. 

I^st New Year's Eve, the dictator- 
ship nationalized the $175-million 
Amerit^an-owned f^erro de Pasco min- 
ing interests, and though it agreed 
later to compensate Cerro and 10 
other U,S. firms which lost properties 
in takeovers, the sum to be paid — 
$15f) million— is only a small part 
of the companias* investments. Pre- 
viously » the regime settled accounts 
with International Telephone and 
Telegraph after seizing the Peruvian 
telephone company. 

Not only has the dictatorship torn 
into U.S. ownership, hut it also has 
instituted programs drastically curb- 
ing all free enterprise. 

Bosses f rdm the bottom 

All medium and large industrial 
firms now have "industrial communi- 
ties" within them which largely fix 
company policy, allocating funds, 
catling for audits and setting salaries 
— even those of Ameriam managers. 
The "communities,'* which are some- 
what like the worker-management 
councils which nm enterprises in M 
Y ugos 1 a v ia , a re mad e u [> of ei n p 1 oy ees " 
in all walks of work^ — from janitor to 
executive. 

(Companies in Peru hold elections 
among employees to dett^rmine thf 
groups' membership. The American 
manager of a large U.S.-owncd firm 
last year saw a portion of his au- 
thority swept away when iiKinage- 
ment*s slate for its community failed ■ 
to capture a majority of the seats. ^ 

Each year, 25 per cent of pretax 
profitJ^ must he distributed -10 fier 
ct*nt in cash to workers and 15 [KJr 
cent in company stock to the indus- 
trial community. This distribution 
continues until the community holds 
50 per cent of the shares. 

Similar distribution schemes are 
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being WDrked out for nonind us trial 
firms^ such as retailers. 

Other government schemes have 
increased the size and ^strength of 
the economy's '^.social sector/' which 
is made up of collectives and worker- 
owned enterprises, while drastically 
weakening the private sector. Gov- 
ernment purchases are channeled to 
companief? owned by workers. Inter- 
rates for them are more advan- 
tageous than rates for other firms. 

The state buys all foodstufTs and 
sells them to retailers. Fish meal and 
oil production are monopolies of gov- 
ernment companies. 

A smalU privately-owned airline 
(in which Americans have major in- 
terests) has difficulty getting permis- 
sion to buy jets white a smaller, 
government-owned airline gets quick 
permission. British interi^ts in rail- 
roads have been bought out. 

The state owns two of Peru's five 
largest newspapers and sees to it that 
they get bountiful ix>rtions of ad- 
vertising while privately -owned pa- 
pers go hungry. Broadcasting facili- 
ties are state-controlled. And the 
state has invaded a dozen other eco- 
nomic areas, even taking over a 
supermarket diain^ 

Another whipping boy 

U.S. firms have company in their 
misery over the Peruvian and Andean 
Pact restrictions which make por- 
tions of Latin America dubious areas 
for investments. The Brazilians, even 
though they are Latin Americans, 
are having the same Investment woes 
there as North Americans. 

Brazil, too, is big, rich, energetic 
and seeking new markets. One hears 
as much criticism of Brazil as of the 
United States in Pact countries. 

*'At least we aren't alone this 
time," an official of a U.S. subsidiary 
in Peru says. "Usually, we Ameri- 
cans get it in the neck all by our- 
selves.'^ 

He adds: "One thing to remember 
back home is that the common mar* 
ket down here is here to stay, and 
Pm afraid that so is the adverse atti- 
tude of many South American gov* 
ernments. We have to learn to live 
with it- or get out. 

**And getting out is exactly what 
some of these governments want us 
to do.'* END 
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Meaning, it's said, is 
in people rather than 
in words- . . , A word 
may mean a lot of 
different things to a 
lot of different people. 
Stock, for example, is 
cattle, or a flower, a 
soup base, a part of a 
gun, an inventory, or 
an investment. • • . It 
depends on point of 
view, or interest of the 
person, . , . Profit is 
another word that has 
different meanings to 
people, . - . And its 
purpose is often 
misunderstood, , . . 
Without profit there 
would be no jobs, no 
taxes paid and little of 
today's life quality. • . • 
In that statement there 
is much meaning to all 
people. , . . America 
needs to know all about 
business —and the real 
meaning of profit. . . • 
Visit your chamber of 
commerce and talk 
about the many ways 
the story of profit can 
be tokl , . - Pete 
Progress speaking for 
your chamber of 
commerce. 



Wattage 

From Waste 

St Louis shows 
the way: A utility 
can put trash to 
mighty good use 




*'St. Louis caught the boat/' a wag 
once said. "But it missed the train/' 

He meant that the old river town 
was the gateway to the We*^t when 
growth flowed up those vast inland 
arteries, the MianLssippi and MisFouri 
rivers. Then, in the IBGOs, when the 
iron horse began to take over from 
the pad die- wheeler, the main East- 
West rail lines were laid north of 
Missouri, a Civil War-toni border 
state. 

So, St. Louis miased the train. But 
it's back in the mainstream now. 

A St, Ixiuts public utility* Union 
Electric Co., and the IocbI city hall 
l ive solved a problem that plagues 
ities all over the world. Namely, 
-hat to do witii the mountains of 
I rash that our affluent, urban society 
accumulates daily. 

The St. Louis solution? Burn it— 
efficiently — to generate electricity. 

That kills two birds with one stone. 

One, it does away with a by-prod- 
uct of our throws way civilization that 
threatens to bury our cities in refuse. 

Two, it helps supply energy that 
industry, office buildinj^s and homes 
drink up thirstily. 

'*It's the only such recycling sys* 
tern actually in operation," says Rob- 



ert J. Bartolotta, an International 
City Management Association offi- 
ciaL 

*'Over 30 cities have just abovU 
completed feasibility studies for a 
similar system. Everybody else 
looked at the possibility. But St, 
Louis proved it could work." 

Burning trash, to get rid of it, is 
now new. 

In America, and in Europe, incin- 
eration plants have been spewing out 
smoke for decades. In some cases, the 
plants even generate steam, for hmt 
or to make electricity. 

But incineration plants leave much 
tobc'desired^ 

As sources of power, they are ex- 
pensive—they must be specially built 
for that purpose — and inefficient. No- 
body loves 'em. 

The St. I^uis system is different. 
It permits household trash — includ- 
ing garbage — to be used as a sub- 
stitute for coal in existing utility 
boilers. Since it's a clean process, the 
equivalent of burning low-sulfur coaL 
it doesn't raise any bird-watchers' 
hackles. 

Also, it helps solve the problem of 
what to do with trash that won*t 
burn. It separates part of it out for 
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sale to steel mills, Aluniinum-nialcers 
hope to recycle the other metals. 

There's a virtual gold mine of met- 
al in the refuse from millionE of 
American homes. The U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency efstimates 
that more than SI billion is there — 
annually — for the taking. 

How it all began 

The story of St, Louis' success in 
turning trash into fuel begins with 
Horner & Shifrin, Inc., an engineer- 
ing firm which won several contracts 
in the early 1960s to build incinera- 
tors in St. Louis County, No one 
wanted the incineraton; as neighbors. 
Lawisuits, and community choler, 
blocked construction. 

There must be a better way, Vance 
C. Lischer, then Homer & Shifrin's 
executive vice president, reasoned. 

One day» in the late 196()s, he sat 
down with John K, Bryan, a Union 
Electric engineer who is now one of 
the utility's vice presidents. As he 
recalls, the get-together was at a 
meeting of the Missouri Society of 
ProfessionBl Engineers at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club, 

Engineer Lischer wondered what 
would happen if you fed an impurity, 




trash, into a coal-fired boiler^ — per- 
haps enough of it to constitute 5 per 
cent of the fuel. Engineer Bryan, an 
expert on utility boilers, might know, 
he thought. 

Later, the same subject was 
knocked around at other informal 
meetings — at Stan and Biggies, a 
popular local watering spot, and the 
Jefferson Hot@l. 

FM. "Ed'* Wisely, a Homer & 
Shifrin expert on incinerators, sat in. 

Homer & Shifrin knew civil engi- 
neering from A to Z. Union Electric 
engineers knew what makes a coal- 
fired utility boiler click. 

"The city, then as now " says Mr. 
Wisely, "had an aggressive, innova- 
tive leadership at City Hall, It was 
keenly interested in an acceptable, 
inexpensive way to solve trash dis- 
posal It didn't have a lot of money 
to invest in a solution. But the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency was 
willing to help bankroll the city's 
share of the project." 

Union Electric willingly agreed to 
pitch in — on one condition. 

**We wouldn't take a dime of fed- 
eral funds,*' says Earl K. Dille, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

So a deal was made. St. Louis, 
with federal aid, would try to figure 
out how to prepare the trash to make 
it usable. 

The utility, at its own expense, 
would try to work out a way to feed 
the material into its boilers as a sup- 
plementary fuel, 

David L, Klumb was project engi- 
neer for the utility; G. Wayne Sutter- 
field, St. Louis refuse commissioner, 
headed the city's team. 

In April, 1972, Union Electric be- 
gan full-smle testing to see if refuse 
could be burned elfldently in pul- 
verized-coal-fired boilers which Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc., specially 
modi^ed for it, A year later, the trial 
was pronounce a success. 

Sharing the benefits 

In February, 1974, the utility an- 
nounced it would build a $70 million 
system— at its expem^e — to bum 'les- 
sen tially all of the solid waste gen- 
erated in the metropolitan St. Ijouib 
region,*' where 2.5 million people live 



and throw away 7,000 to 8,000 tons of 
tr£ish a day * 

For the area, it means no large, 
costly and unpopular landfills or in- 
cinerators. 

For the utility, it means huge sav- 
ings of coal. Its new boilers are de- 
signed to bum 190 tons of coal per 
hour and 100 tons of refuse— a far 
higher proportion of trash than the 
5 per cent once hoped for. The 
processed trash» pound for pound, 
produces about half as much heat as 
coal does. 

In addition, 150 pounds of steel 
are reoavered from every ton of solid 
waste. Granite City Steel Co., in 
nearby Illinois, buys it as scrap. 
Finally, 10 to 20 pounds of alumi- 
num, copper, brass and other metals 
may be salvaged from every ton of 
trash. 

For Homer & Shifrin, the system's 
success has meant contracts for feasi- 
bility studies from cities both large 
and small. Ditto for Combustion En- 
gineering. 

Would the process work in an oil- 
fired utility boiler? 

"I won't say it won't,*' says a Un- 
ion Electric engineer, 'l>ut it would 
present some new problems." 

Meanwhile, other cities, and utili- 
ties, are trying to convert tmsh to an 
oil-type fuel which has a low sulfur 
content — and thus a low pollution 
quotient. It's estimated that the ref- 
use Americans throw away every 
year is the equivalent of 290 million 
barrels of low-sulfur oil — about 5 per 
cent of domestic consumption. 

However, says Arsen Damay, an 
Environmental Protection Agency 
solid waste management expert, the 
St, Louis system "holds by far the 
most promise for rather quick appli- 
cation in a number of cities." 

Visitors from all over the world 
come to see the St. Louis miracle at 
work. 

'*They line up in columns of fours 
to inspect it," says Leo J. Reid, Un- 
ion Electric's community altairs su- 
pervisor. *'We've had them from as 
far away as Japan." 

One of thei^e days, frayed kimonoe, 
as well as worn-out T-shirts, may be 
providing electric power. END 
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Franklin A. Lindsay 

of Itek 

An adventurous past and a venturesome present 



Fmnklin A. Lindsay, the lanky 
president oi Ilek ( -orp., doesn't strike 
you m the secret agent type. 

Yet the calm and reserved Mr, 
Lindsay is a veteran of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and of its pre- 
decessor, the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices — a inan who vokintc^^ered to 
parachute behind Gernmn lines in 
World War U and ieml a daring mis- 
sion to block a key railroad, and who 
was pursued for seven months 
through the Alfm in Aiustria and 
Yugoslavia by Nazi troops. 

At the end of World War II, by 
virtue of his OSS experience, Lt. ToL 
Lindsay wa^ one of a handful of 
Americans who not only were versed 
in guerilla warfare but also hml first- 
hand knowledge about dealing eye- 
hal I -ta~eyeba 1 1 wi t h communist grou 

(^onceivably, if he had agreed more 
with the operational philosophy of 
the VIA in the ( old War, Mr. Lind- 
say today might Ik? a high CIA 
officiaL 

But he quit government service in 
19.53 because he didn't agree with 
some CIA policic^s and be<:ause "I h?!d 
been involved in international afTairs 
for m damned long I wanted to flnrl 
out what was going on in the United 
States.*' 



He has been president ond chief 
executive officer of Itek since 1961 . 
A high technology company with 
home offices in Lexington, Mass., the 
firm makes precision aerial cameras 
for the Defense Department an(i 
space progranis, airborne electronic 
countermeasure devices for the mili- 
tary, and graphic and optic*al prod- 
ucts for the consumer market. 

The Stan ford -educated industrial 
engineer ( Phi Beta Kappa ) , who was 
born in Kenton, Ohio, and grew up in 
Pasadena, Calif., came to his present 
job by a route that included the Ford 
Foundation and the management 
firm of McKinsey & ("o. 

He has adroitly sandwiched in 
high 'level Washington service with 
his corporate dutic^s- His extracurric- 
ular activities are more than ample 
for a i>latoon of energetic executives. 

In addition to getting away from 
his conK>rate labors by doing yard 
work, sailing off the coast of Maine — 
where he has a summer home and 
reading wliodunit^^ or solving cross- 
word puz/lc!?, Mr. Lindsay "relaxes" 
of an evening with a variety of in- 
tellectua) challenges. 

It might he doing a study or writ- 
ing a pa[x*r on atomic energy, state 
government problems, federal govern- 



ment reorganisation, national secur- 
ity iKiUcy, disarnmment, foreign 
trade, economic developnnent or poli- 
tics. 

The 5H*y ear-old executive lives in 
a home of his own design, which 
overlooks a large tranquil pond near 
Lincoln. Mass., not far from the road 
where Minutemen harried the British 
Redcotitsas Ihey retreated from Con- 
cord in 1775. 

Frank Lindsay, as befits the head 
of a high technology firm, is preci- 
sion-oriented. His wife, the former 
Margot C^ofTiji, says he is the most 
meticulous tree- trimmer around. 

**He'n cut a limb and then stand 
hack and contemplate his next move 
for a long lime,*' she says. "He's 
very deliberate: he doesn't want to 
disturb the natural surroundings too 
much/* 

His concern for natural surround- 
ings is evidencMid at his coriJorate 
headquarters, which has been deftly 
inst*rted into a grove of trees. Visitors 
often miss it and wind up in the 
optics division building, an area un- 
der fight securily rules where* a lot 
of the kind of work thai laiuiched the 
tlmi still goes on. 

Itek is a rest ill of technology 
siiawned by the Cold War. In 1957, 
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Boston University had reached a 
point where it wanted to disengage 
its Physical Research Laboratories 
from highly classified work they were 
doing for the Air Force. With De- 
fense Department approval, It^k was 
formed and univensity employees be- 
came employees of the cxjmpany, 
which leased the same buildings and 
other facilities from the yniversity 
and started business with a $2 mil- 
lion backlog of government work. 

Within little more than a decade, 
Itek has successfully been trans- 
formed from a corporation totally 
dependent on government business to 
one that derives nearly two thirds of 
its sales from commercial markets. 
Today it is one of the nation's largest 
nmnufacturers and distributors of 
products and services for the correc- 
tion and protection of human vision. 

In his oflfic*e in the Lexington head- 
quarters building, Mr. Lindsay re- 
cently talked about his career with a 
Nation's BusfNESs editor. 

With so many outsfde interests^ how 
do you find time to do everything? 

I don't. I have to discipline myself 
to cut off things I would like to do. I 
just recognize that I don*t have the 
time. 

For relaxation, I sail and work in 
the yard, but I get more relaxation 
out of some of the public studies that 
I have been involved with. To me 
that's stimulating and I like it, 
Hmt's where I get my fun. 

What sort of pubfic studies? Any for 
the present Administration? 

I was a member of a task force on 
problems of I ran si tion from one Ad- 
ministration to another when the in- 
coming President representH a differ- 
ent party than the incumbent. The 
task force actually started operations 
some two years before the 1968 elec- 
tion at the Institute of Politics at 
Harvard, There were four of us: Phil 
Arcf^ia of the Harvard Law School; 
Ernest May, the Harvard historian; 
Henry Kissinger, then of Harvard; 
and mysell We looked at transitions 
from one Administration to another 
in the past* 

I think we met two or three eve* 
nings a month, and we brought in 
everybody we could find who would 
c*ome up and spend an evening with 



us— people [ike Robert Lovett, the 
former Secretary of DefensCp and 
Cien, Andrew Good pas ter, who is now 
supreme commander of the NATO 
forces. 

When we started the study, we 
didn't know who our client would 
be — client in the sense of who was 
going to read it. 

Did the study prove useful? 

We gave the product to Richard 
Nixon, who told us it was extremely 
useful to him. 

{ think there were four long memo- 
randa that spelled out what happens 
when a new President is elected. The 
next morning he wakes up and says, 
* What the hell do I do now?" He*s 
been running so hard to get elected 
that neither he nor his staflf have 
had time to think. So our study ^- 
sentialiy said: 

Here is what has been learned 
from previous transitions — the do's 
and don'ts. 

When did your first Involvement in 
Washington affairs take place? 

In 1940. I was at Stanford, in the 
Graduate School of Busine^JS. but 
when France fell I decided that U.S. 
involvement in the war was coming 
so I asked for active duty. I had a 
reserve commission from the Army 
ROT( * program. 

I was assigned to the industrial 
mobilization section of the Ordnance* 
Gorps in Washington, That was Jong 
before the War Production Board 
was started, just at the beginning of 
our first military expansion. Thert^ 
were only a few of us so I got ex- 
perience in industrial mobilization 
planning far beyond my yeiirs and 
qualifieiitions. 

How iong were you in Washington? 

Until shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
Then I went to Iran. The Germans 
were pushing the Russians back into 
the GaucasLLs, so there was a frantic 
effort to establish a supply line. My 
job was to set up a truck assembly 
plant in the desert. Once we got the 
trucks assembled » we loaded them 
with ammunition, food and so forth 
and drove them north to the Rus- 
sians. 

By late IMS we had everything 
running smoothly and the danger 



had gone away. So they started to 
build up a bureaucracy. The higher 
ranks flooded in- We soon had some 
30,fKX) Americans there — far more 
than needed. 

So I wrangled a transfer to Gairo 
where T met some ofRoers in the OSS 
who were just getting ready to move 
into the Balkans to operate with the 
Yugoslav Partisans. I sort of thought 
about this for a bit and asked myself 
if I really woukl jump out of an air- 
plane. Finally^ I decided I would, 
and asked to join the OSS. They 
were wilting to take me. 

What were your qualificaiions for 
such a mission? 

I was probably the least qualified 
fellow they could have picked. I had 
never jumped and couldn't speak any 
of the Slavic languages. 1 guess they 
let me come along because I was an 
engineer. 

We were to cut a vital railroad. 
There were two double- track lines 
leading down from Austria to the 
Balkans. One was through the Bren- 
ner Pass, the other, called the Sud- 
bahn or South Railway, was east of 
there and went through the Carin- 
thian Alps. This line my target 
branch e<l when it got through the 
mountains, with one branch going to 
Trieste and the other going due 
south into the Balkans. 

The idea was to take some of the 
pressure oflf the Allied forces during 
the planned breakout from the Anzio 
l^eachhead by cutting these rail lines 
at key |>oints. I was to join up with 
Slovene Partisans to get the job 
done. If successful, the mission would 
hami)er German resupply elTort.s. 

How were you going to accomplish 

this? 

1 had two alternatives. One was to 
drop in Slovenia to a waiting weep- 
Hon j>arty, the other was to make 
what was called a blind drop directly 
on the Austrian border. I took the 
first alternative. This was in April, 
1944, as I recall. 

How did the jump go? 

Well, I made two flights in G^7s 
that proved to be dry runs. On the 
first try the navigator found the jump 
Hixjt, or so he thought, but a guy on 
the ground with a Oash light gave the 
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Vk're taking the wraps off 1980 
with our 1973 Annual Report. 



Annual Report 1973 




f 



In the year^ 1973 we instituted Pro]ecl 
80— our new plan to more than double 
our present volume over the balance of 
this decade. 

This wiU be accomplished by expand* 
iog present businesses and intnoduc- 
ing new products and services. 

Attainment ol our Project 80 goals 
would, )ust as importantly make possible 
steady and increasing employment {Our 
employees have increased to 438,000 
from 428.000 at the end of 1972 } 

In 1973 our company prepared for the 
future with a r^x>rd $852 million 
investment m new plants and facilities 
worldwide, as well as with research, 
development and engineering 
programs wbch reached $400 million, 
a portion funded by customei^. 

In addition, we entered 1974 with a 
record manufacturing backlog of $4, 1 
billion, equal to seven months of 
manufactunng sales. 

More importantly 1973 was the 
14th consecutive year in which we 
r^ched record levels m sales, mcome, 
and earnings per share before extra- 
ordinary items. 

Our worldwide sales and revenues 
were $102 bdlion— a 19 percent 
increase over the restated 1972 figure 



of $86 billion, This does not include 
insurance premiums earned and finance 
inoDme of $26 biUion, an increase of 16 
percent over 1972. 

Consolidated income, before 
extraordinary items, was a record $521 

million, a gam of 9 percent over 1972 
income, before extraordinary iteitts, of 
$477 million 

This was equal to $4 , 17 per common 
and common equivalent share, an 
increase of 10 percent over 1972 per 
share earnings of $3,79, before 
extraordinary gains of $6,5 million and 
$6.7 million in 1973 and 1972 
respectively 

On balance, 1973 was a year in which 
there were record accomplishments and 
actions in virtually all our busm^ areas 
which give us a head start toward our 
dual Project 80 goals: business grovrth 
and greater service to peopb 
throughout the worid. 

For a copy of our 1973 Annual 
Report, which also outlines our Pro)ect 
80, wnte to Director of Investor 
Relatons, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022 

The best ideas are the I ' I I ' 
ideas that help people. Ill 



Franklin A. Lindsay 



continued 



wrong reply s^ignal. A few nights later 
we tried again, but there was fog in 
the jump zone. 

The third time they were going to 
fiy me over in a British bomber I 
complained to the Royal Air Force 
crew chief that I hoped I got in that 
night. He said, ''Oh, don't you worry, 
sir. This pilot never brings anybody 
back," 

You made it this time? 

And in the right place. Then our 
group spent about a month getting 
across the Austrian frontier. How 
many Um&s I wished I had stayed in 
that bomber another 20 minutes! It 
was rough getting across. . . . Yon 
don't want to hear the rest of this. 
1*11 go on forever. 

You cBn*t stop now. 

Well, I'll keep it short. We got 
across the border and worked our 
way to where the railroad crossed a 
valley over a multiple-arch, stone 
viaduct, A supply of high explosives 
was dropped to us on top of a moun- 
tain by three aircraft. The next night 
we went down to load the holes. 

The Germans had a 300- man gar- 
rison less than a kilometer away 
from the viaduct. We expected there 
would be a lot of guards and sent a 
patrol ahead to take care of them, 
but for some strange reason there 
weren't any guards on the viaduct. 
They were all in their barracks down 
in the valley. 

We worked for three hours plant- 
ing plastic explosives at the base of 
two of the viaduct's columns, set the 
turn and got out of there. 

When the explosives blew it made 
the most God-awful echo in that 
pass. This was about two o'clock in 
the morning. 

Did you get the viaduct? 

We weren't sure, so we took the re- 
maining 500 pounds of plastic and 
went back. We found we hadn't 
knocked it down, although we had 
blown some big holes in it. Unex- 
plainably, the Germans still hadn't 
posted guards. So we took another 
30 minutes reloading and blew it 
again. 

And tfjat dosed the Sudbahn? 

(Completely, We then blew rocks 



down and the end result was that we 
clo.sed that double- track line for six 
weeks. And then, for seven months, 
we kept going back and working on 
keeping it partially blocked. 

Were you being tiunted alt this time? 

Constantly — we were inside the 
Third Reich. To make matters worse, 
while we were feeling so pleased with 
ourselves that night for having ac- 
complished our mission, an unex- 
pected force of Germans was starting 
up the mountains after us. A troop 
train had Ijeen scheduled to go 
through Ihe pass in three or four 
hours and now it was blocked. Since 
the soldiers were otherwise* unem- 
ployed they were sent after us. 

Close calls? 

Many. The Germans set a lot of 
ambushes, but most of the local peo- 
ple were friendly to us and would 
warn us. One way I'll always remem- 
ber is that they would light candies 
in the little wayside chapels in the 
mountains to tell us there weren't 
any Germans around. 

You maintained contact with the Aides 
by radio? 

Right. It was by radio that I got a 
mesi^ge from Allen Dulles [then 
running an OSS spy operation from 
Switzerland ] that the commander of 
the German headquarters in Zagreb 
wanted to .surrender — but not to the 
Partisans^and that I was to go down 
and arrange it. This was in the fall of 
1944. I sent back one of the rudest 
messages imaginable. The idea that 
an army group commander would 
surrender to me was, I thought, utter- 
ly mad. 

But I started down with a party 
and when we got outside Zagreb I 
sent a man in and he came back with 
word that the Gestapo had executed 
the German commander a month be- 
fore. So Allen wasn't as wrong as I 
thought he was when he sent his 
message, I stayefi with the Groatian 
Partisans for about a month and then 
came out over the mountains into 
Dalmatia, where I was picked up and 
taken to Italy, After three or four 
days I went back. 

You went bacfi into Yugosia^/ia rigiit 
away? 




Frank L/ndsay personaiiy des/gned 
his modernistiQ home, which is built 
of untainted cement blocks. Beside 
him in the living room is tils wife, 
Margot. Kip, eidest of three Lindsay 
chiidren, is in the background. 



Right back. Belgrade had been 
liberated by the Russians and the 
combat line had stabiliz£?d about 50 
miles north of there. Marshal Tito 
[ now President of Yugoslavia 1 and 
all the rest of the Partisans came 
into Belgrade and I went there as 
head of the U.S, njilitary mission. 

What was your impression of Tito? 

I was tremendously impressed with 
him as a tough, very broad-gauged 
man who could be very gracious if 
he wanted to be. He could have 
moved comfortably in any capital. 
He was polished and had a quiet 
confidence. I think this confidence 
gave him the guts to break with 
Stalin. He ran a terrible risk doing 
that. 

Wher) the war in Europe ended did 



you f/ien come home fo f^e Sfales? 

No, first I went to Trieste as a 
political adviser. That wfis quite a 
mess. 

The Yu gas lavs tried to take the 
city and I spent my time alternating 
between Belgrade and Trieste until 
things settled down. Then I went to 
London where I was attached to the 
U.S. delegation to the Firjit Council 
of Foreign Ministers in London. 
When the Council sessions broke up 
in November, 1946, I came back and 
was relieved from active duty as a 
lieutenant colonel 

What were your plans when you were 
separated from the Army? 

I went to Harvard to study eco- 
nomics on the GI Bill. After I had 
been there about six months, Ber- 
nard Baruch ofTered me a job as his 
executive asslstant^ — he headed the 
U.S. delectation to the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy (*ommission. 
Baruch was looking for people who 
had had experience in negotiating 
with the Russians and somebody 
said, *'Hey, you ought to talk to 
Frank Lindsay/* 1 thought the job 
was too attractive an assignment to 
turn down, so I took it. 

The following year — 1947 — you were 
named a member oi ihe U.S. delega- 
tion to the UN Disarmament CommiS' 
sion. 

The economic problems in Europe 
were really tough, you recall, and I 
had begun to do some work on my 
own to try to stimulate interest in a 
major funding program. I'his was 
about the time Gen. George Marshall 
made the speech at Harvard that led 
to the creation of the Marshall Plan, 
Hep. Christian Herter [later Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and, follow- 
ing that, Secretary of State 1 orga- 
nized a select committee and 1 went 
Id work on the slalT for several 
months, until the legislation passed. 

Then, with two other fellows, 1 
opened the Paris office of the Mar- 
shall Plan before Averell Harrinian 
arrived to head it up. 

(n a tittte more than a year you were 
back in Washington. How come? 

It's hard now for people to remem- 
ber the psychological attitudes that 
existed in the Stalin period. There 



were real fears that there could be 
war with the Soviet Union within six 
nrronths. 

The U.S, was concerned with try- 
ing to build an organization that 
would be useful if that happened — 
a Central Intelligence Agency. Frank 
Wisner, whom I had known in the 
OSS, although he was assigned to the 
State Department, was then one of 
the princj[>al people who waj^ orga- 
nizing the CIA, He requested me. 
But I hadn't planned to leave Paris 
and I talked to Averell Harriman 
about it. 

He pointed out that I was one of 
the few people who had any degree of 
experience with communist resistance 
movements. '*1 think you'd better go 
do it/* he said- 

You were in on the ground floor in 
organizing the CIA, yet you left gov- 
ernment service in 1953. Why? 

There were several factors. In 1951 
Allen Dulles became deputy director 
of the CIA. He believed it would be 
possible to organize significant re- 
sistance to the communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe. But I had begun to 
be increasingly doubtful of thai. 

I had made a tour pretty much of 
the various places in the world where 
we had stations, talked to lots of peo- 
ple, and ctmfirmed my opinion. I was 
unsuccessful in convincing Allen. He 
was named CIA director in Feb- 
ruary, 1953. 

Another factor was that I realised 
I was getting to a point in govern- 
ment where I ought to have the con* 
fidence that I could quit if I dis- 
agreed with government policy, I 
think anybody who reaches a policy 
level ought to have that t>ersonal 
confidenee. 

Also, I had been involved in inter- 
national affairs for so damned long 
I wanted to find out what was going 
on in the Uniterl States, 

About that time. Rowan Gaither, 
president of the Ford Foundation, 
said, **Why don't you come to the 
Ford Foundation?" and so I left the 
government 

You came to Hek eight years iater. 
Had you had any previous involve- 
ment with the kind of products the 
firm manufactured, and their use? 

Well, as I mentioned Ijofore. there 



was a difTerence of philosophy be- 
tween Allen Dulles and me while I 
was in the CIA. I thought we should 
turn to high technology to protect 
ourselves from the communists rath- 
er than doing such conventional 
things as orgamzing resistance, 

1 asked Allen if I could set up a 
small technical group to look at 
aerial reconnaissance and so forth- 
He agre«?d and we brought in some 
people from M.I.T, and other places. 
But I can't say any more. 

What brought you to Itek? 

In 1955, while with the Ford 
Foundation, 1 became a consultant to 
Nelson Roi^kefeller, then a special 
assistant to the President. I worked 
with Teddy Walkowicz, a Rockefeller 
family associate, on the "Open Skies" 
concept, which was President Eisen- 
bower's proposal that the U.S. and 
Russia allow continuous aerial sur- 
veillance of each other's military ac- 
tivities. 

The next year I joined McKinsey 
& Co. as a principal. I suspect I was 
regarded as a maverick there, I tend- 
ed to gel the jobs that didn't fit a 
nice, orderly slot^ — which I liked be- 
cause these jobs were the most in- 
ter^ting. 

Then, one day in 1961, Teddy, 
who was on the board of directors of 
Itek representing La u ranee Rocke- 
feller, asked me to come to the com- 
pany to be sort of a stand-in for the 
president, who was ilL And the com- 
jmny was in trouble at the time. In 
about six months I was named presi- 
dent. 

What were the major problems plagu- 
ing the company? 

The usual— people and money. 
The company was essentially out of 
financial control. 

This imst year, our sales were 
$204 5 million and, despite a |KKir 
fourth quarter^ our profit was $3,7 
million. In 1972, we had a profit of 
$5.2 million on sales of $189 million. 
But in 1961, sales were $37 million 
and the company suffered a net loas 
of $1.9 million. 

What actions did you take? 

Well, first I fiad to gain the con- 
fidence of the people. I did that by 
spending a lot of time talking to 
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Itek's optical mdnufactunng facility makes lenses and other parts 
for such exotic instruments as space cameras and satelfite'tx^rne 
telescopes. Here, Mr. Lindsay visual fy checks a farge optical mirror's 
curvature. The finaf, precise check is done with two laser beams. 
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them. Then we put in new managers, 
some from within and some from 
the outside. 

One of the things we did intemally 
was to make the cx>nt rollers in the 
divisions responsible to both the divi- 
sion managers and the corporate con- 
troller. That has worked very well 
ever .since, but it took some doing. 
Some people were violently oppofied 
to the idea. 

Another thing we did was to adopt 
a general rule that in this company 
information flows freely and nobody 
stops it from flowing. Etecisions are 
made by the managers, but if there is 
biid news we want to know it imme- 
diately. 

And we set up two sets of objec- 
tives. 

Two sets? 

Yes. One set was financial—an an- 
nual program. The other was a .series 
of nonfmaneial objectives that might 
be lost sight of if all the pressure was 
on year-to-year Jinancial [jerform- 
ance. For example, strengthening a 
marketing force might have a nega- 
tive profit impact during the next 
year, but it would be building for the 
future. 

So we told our managers they were 
going to be measured by both finan- 
cial performance for the year and 
achievement of nonfinaiicial objec- 



tives — which by and large were 
building the corporation for the fu* 

ture. 

How did it go? 

Slowly, initially. The first job was 
to achieve profitability, to get the 
company on an even keel so it could 
survive. In this fight for survival our 
line of sight forward was no more 
than the next week* And then it be- 
came a month, then a year. As things 
stabiti^^ and became better, we be- 
gan to look further and further ahead 
and into new areas. 

What Is Itek's future goal with regard 
to product lines? 

We're now really going through 
the process of building four major 
divisions — graphics, opthalmics, elec- 
tronics and optics. We have moved 
from essentially 1(K) per cent govern- 
ment work to where government 
work now constitutes about one third 
of our business. 

Government work is important to 
us and we want to stay in it because 
it's important to the security of the 
country. We feel we have made one 
hell of a contribution to the peace of 
the world and have an obligation to 
maintain our optical and electronic 
capability. 

But we don*t want to be entirely 
government -oriented. We don't be- 



l lieve that's good for the government 
I or for us, (Commercial business gives 
^ us more independence and stability. 

i What are the most exciting new de- 
^ v&lopments at ttek now? 

Our C^entral Research laboratory 
is at work on several interesting proj- 
ects. One involves electro-optical de- 
vices that someday may be the heart 
of equipment that will process in- 
formation optically. We also are 
doing research work on new photo- 
graphic systems, in electrostatic tech- 
nology, and on new vision care 
products. 

Does Itek have any ideas on how to 
solve the energy crisis? 

A number of our technologies re- 
late to several difterent kinds of work 
going on in the energy field. We are 
doing basic research in some of these 
areas — one is optics that nught be 
employed in laser fusion applica- 
tions, and another is direct conver- 
sion of solar energy into electricity 
through the use of photoconductors. 
We also have a feasibility study un- 
der way for development of a high- 
temperature solar collector, 

Any thoughts of returning to govern- 
ment? 

I've pretty well shelved any. I 
guess I had two or three opportuni- 
ties over the years to go back, but I 
think what we can do here at Itek is 
equally important. And the groups 
Vm involved with, such as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
give me the opportunity to work on 
many interesting projects. 

Looking back over your career, is 
there anything, given a chance, that 
you would change? 

Not anything really important, I 
don't think, I know one thing — 
I wouldn't have missed any of it for 
the world. END 

REPRINTS o/ "Lessons of Leadership: 
Part CIX — Franklin A. Lindsay of 
Itek" may be obtained from Nation's 
Business, ISIB U St. N.W., Washings 
ton, D,C: 20006. Price: One to 49 
copies f 50 cents each; 50 to 99, 40 
cents each; 100 to 999, 30 cents each; 
JfiOO or more^ 20 cents each. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Pointing Toward Budget Reform 



• Thank you for the fine article, "At 
Last, Congress Moves Toward Bud- 
get Reform" i April], 

When NATtON*s Business pub- 
lished my article, "A Plan to Make 
Federal Budgeting Make Sense" 
[December, 1972], few members of 
('ongre.sj> gave budget reform a 
chance In the 93rd Congress. I am 
happy to report that all five nnajor 
jioints made in my article have been 
adopted by the Senate in its version 
of the budget reform bilL 

Busineasmen throughout the Unit- 
ed States rallied aroujid these five 
j)oints and gave their support to 
them. 

A heartfelt thank -you is deserved 
by Nation's Business and its read- 
ership. 

BKN, WILLIAM E. BROCK (R,-TENN J 

Shelter from the blizzard 

* If wa.s with much interest that I 
recently noted your article by James 
J. Kil Patrick entitled *'The Paper- 
work BU/.zard" (April], 

I have sponsored the Federal Pa- 
perwork Burden Relief Act ^ H.R. 
T2181), which directs the General 
Accounting Office to study reporting 
requirements and recommend to 
Congress how they may be revised, 
either by administrative or legisla- 
tive action. 

The way the bill is written in no 
way seeks to diminish the general 
need for reporting requirements, per 
se. It does, however, seek to deter- 
mine how the burden may be less- 
ened and much of the duplication 
eliminated. The measure has been 
imjKinsored by 162 of my House 
colleagues. 

Hopefully, the Federal Pai^rwork 
burden Relief Act will spur inter- 
est and action in the House on this 
problem. kei'. gus yatron ' n -i*a, i 



Pp '*The Paperwork Blizzard'' really 
hit home — hard. 

There seems to be no end to the 
flood of forms we are required to re- 
turn , usually along with a fee of one 
kind or another. 
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The worst area of this problem, 
in my opinion, \b the total lack of 
assistance available from the same 
governmental agencies that deinand 
we furnish them with the particular 
forms in question, which purported 1>' 
are designed to **protect" us. 

TEYGVE F. JfJHNSTON 
i'tfrttnntl, fif^^eon 

• Mr. Kilpa trick has put the spot- 
light on perhaps the biggest problem 
facing not only the businessman, but 
every citizen— Big Government, 

While he dwelled on the collection 
of statistical data, I would like to 
put a little more emphasis on the 
man-hours necessary to comply with 
the flood of new regulations affecting 
the operation of our free enterprise** 
system. I refer to the Truth in Lend- 
ing and Occupational Safety and 
Health laws and to count leas numbers 
of special is^ed regulations that apply 
to the tire industry, petroleum indus- 
try, etc. The motives behind all these 
controls are probably well-meaning, 
but the bureaucrats who oj:>erate the 
agencies charged with implementing 
new programs must justify their con- 
tinued existence— hence, relentless 
harassment. 

Unfortunately, T can offer no mag- 
ic solution to this problem, hut fol- 
lowing the advice of Mr. Kit pa trick 
that businessmen arouse their Con* 
gressmen to the worsening situation 
should be a useful first step. 

wriMAM T. ROYSTEH 



Aj% OSHA side effeot 
• oping With a Shortage Econo- 
my*' I March I didn't go far enough tn 
explaining some of the causes of the 
shortagt*s. 

I am referring i)articulorly to the 
impact that the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act has had. From what 
I ob5erve, in a year OSHA has put 
many nxanufacturers out of ct^rtain 
lines, or out of business. That might 
well now be causing shortages. 

D. ivwru SMITH 
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Executive 
Confidential 
LOANS to 
$12,500 - 

. . . from tiie country's oldest anci^ 
largest loan-by mail service, A 
quick and extremely confiden- 
tial source of money for imme- 
diate needs or as a future credit 
tine. No collateral . . , no embar- 
rassing investigation. Simple 
details handled over the phone 
or by personal mail from the pri- 
vacy of your home or office* The 
quiet service for your financial 
needs. 

Dial our private, toll free numtHir 
800/32S-7328, or wrrte: 

m. — , , 

Charles R. Donner. Executive Lo«fi Director 

2407 Hamm Building 

Saint f^iil. Mmnesota 55102 
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DOLLAR FOR 
DOLLAR- 
RARE COINS 
ARE 
YOUR 
BEST 
INVESTMENT 



In good times and bad, rare 
American coJns have provided rec- 
ord profits for the wise investor 
retyrns of beiier than 500% m len 
years are no! unco mm on 

COIN GUILD offers a unique In- 
vestment Plan We mvile th© poten- 
tial invesiof to send for our free 
booklet and diacover for himself 
the remarftabie opportunities m the 
y mapped COIN MARKET II coy Id 
prove faacinating and highly profit- 
able' 



PLEASE PUfNT •«•«■■» 

COIN GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
2421 GRAND AVENUE. Dept NB 
BALDWIN. NEW YORK 11510 
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PAYROLLS: 

An Answer 
to the Indian 

Militants 



A free enterprise program 
is raising living standards 
on tlie reservations 



By Marvin L. Franklin, Assistant to the Secretary of the interior for Indian Affairs 



Out in the heart of the sprawling 
Navajo Indian reservation in eastern 
Arizona is a huge sawmill. From the 
reservation forests of stately ponder- 
osa pine, trucks haul enormous logs 
to the mill, where roaring band saws 
slice them into lumber— about 350,- 
000 board feet a day. 

The sawmill is wholly owned by 
the Navajo Tribe, and is oi>e rated by 
Navajo Forest Products Industries, 
organized in 1958. About 400 mem- 
bers of the tribe are employed in the 
operation, with an annual payroll of 
around $3 milfion. The trees are 
**harvested" to ensure an unfailing 
supply of logs for the future. 

''Forty ye^rs ago I was living in a 
hogan trying to raise sheep, when the 
government can>e out and killfnl our 
sheep to make prosperity," a grizzled 
Navajo logger relates, recalling a 
New Deal effort to bolster Depres- 
sion farm prices by reducing produc- 
tion. He adds, with a grm: **This is 
a better way!" 

At Stilwell, Okla., Cherokee Na 
tion Industries makes electrical 
switches and relays for Western Elec- 
tric (/o. Western Electric loaned the 
Indians a company manager, who se- 
lected the first employees and put 
them through job training. The en- 
terpri^, entirely owned by the (^her- 
okees, started with eight workers 
and now has 192. 

Recently, Cherokee Nation Indus- 
tries completed a secsond plant, at 



MR. FRANKLIN, a former chairman oj 
the Iowa Indian tribal council, was 
a Phillips Petroleum Co. executive 
from 1947 until he assumed his pres- 
ent post, as the federai governments 
fop adviser for Indian affairs, last 
year. In 1971, he received ike Public 
Service Award for Conservation of 
Human Resources in recognition of 
work in creating economic opportu- 
nities for Indians. 




Barney Old Coyote, a Crow, is president of the new American 
Indian National Bank in Washington, D.C. Owned and operated 
entirety by Indians, with a primary aim of assisting indian 
communities to establish a strong economic base, it has as 
officers and board members representatives of the Cherokee, Creek, 
Choctiw, Rosebud Sioux aiKi Ogiafa Sioux tribes, among others. 
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At Stilwefit in the heart of 
Oklahoma's Indian country, 
ChBrokee NBtion industnes runs 
an efectrorrics plant. Here, in 
jobs very different from those 
traditional to the five "civilized 
tribes" forced to settle in the area 
in the 1800s, Shiriey Gonzales 
(left) and Betty Wright work. 



Talequah, Okla. It produees calcu- 
lators for the Corvus Corp., of Dalbs, 
Texas, and assembles components 
for IBM. Leo Walkingstick, general 
manager of Cherokee Nation Indus- 
tries, notes happily that its contmcLn 
with (kjrvus caJi for production of 
1,500 desk model and 4,(KK) hand 
model caiculators weekly. 

These are typical examples of how 
a program of bringing industrial 
plants to Indian communities is ere* 
a ting jobs and lifting standards of 
living for the '^original Americans," 

The Indian indtislrial program has 
enlisted the hearty supix)ri of Amer- 
ican businessmen, who believe that 
employment under free enterprise is 
better than paternalistic handouts. 

I also find that it is the best pos- 
sible answer to the niiHtant Indians 
who seized the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs building in Washington and did 
such senseless damage to facilitieK. 
equipment and records in November. 
1972; and who later seized the com- 
munity of Wounded Knee on the 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota 
with destruction of homes, a church 
and other buildings. 

Training and loans 

The industrial program began in 
1953, when Glenn Emmons» a Gal- 
lup, N. Mex., Jjanker, became Indian 
commissioner. It was obvious to Mr. 
Emmons and his aHHOciates that the 
l)igf!est difHcuhy in such a program 
was the Indians' lack of training for 
skilled tradef>. To remedy this situa- 
tion, (kingreas in 1956 passed legisla- 
tion authorizing the Bureau of In- 
dian AITairs to give Indians, chiefly 
between the ages of 18 and 25, voc^- 
tional and apprenticeHhip instmction, 
with s(>ecial provision for on-the-job 
training. 

LoanH to tribes, to be used to build 
industrial plants, also were autho- 
rised. In 1957, a Branch of Indus- 





Aifred Nieto, a Zuni, is one of 
an alNndian work force at the 
Electro-Assemblies, Inc., plant 
at Zuni, N. Mex. He's testing 
sophisticated equipment on the 
booming plants assembly line. 



trial Development was established in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to help 
sell American businessmen the idea 
of hiring Indian workers. The pro- 
gram has had the enthusiastic sup- 
port of every Administration, of ( 'on- 
gre^ and of Indian Bureau officials, 
since it began. 

My experience in my native Okla- 
homa convinced me that bringing in- 
dustrial plants to the reservation 
areas is the best solution to the prob- 
lem of Indian unemployment, In the 
early 196t)s, I was nmde director of 
"cooperative projects" for Phillips 
Petroleum Co., my employer for 
many years. My task was to work 
with federal and state governments, 
and with businessmen, to create jobs 
for disadvantaged i>eople, especially 
Indians. 

I began to encourage the organisa- 
tion of Indian companies and their 
employment of Indian workers, all 
within the framework of the free en- 
terprise systenL In the years that 
followed, I assisted at the beginning 
of about 75 comimnies, some with as 
few as five employees and some with 
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An Answer to the Indian Militants continued 



500 or more. By and large, these com- 
panies have proved successful, with 
profitable distribution and sale of 
their products. 

A similar success story is being 
written by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

As of this point, a total of 250 
companies have taken advantage of 
the BIA industrialization program to 
estabhsh plants in Indian communi- 
ties. In addition, during the last five 
years, more than a hundred major 
commercial projects, Indian owned 
and managed, have been set up. 
t'ombined annual payrolJs have 
grown to about S35 million, with a 
|x>tentiai employment capacity of 
more than 15,(K>0 jobs. 

A good example of the profrrani's 
success can be found among the 
Choctaw Indians of Mississippi, In 
the 1830s, President Andrew Jackson 
decided upon a harsh policy— to 
compel the transfer of the major 
tribes living east of the Miasissippi 
River to an area set aside as the "In- 
dian Territory/' It was west of the 



Louisiana Pur chase » * 'where the 
white man will never want to live " 
said the President. He ordered sol- 
diers to round up the Choctaws, 
along with the Creeks of Alabama 
and Florida, the Cherokee of North 
Carolina, the Seminoles of Georgia 
and the Chickasaws of Tennessee, 
and the long "trail of tears" began 
for these so-called "civilized tribes/' 

About half of the 2,5(K) (^hoctaws 
refused to be rounded up. They 
dimply fled to the woods and the 
marshes, and there they stayed. To- 
day, descendants of these hardy peo- 
ple hVe on farms and in villages near 
Philadelphia, Miss, Many of their 
families have been living in poverty 
for generations, trying to scratch out 
a living as sharecroppers. 

Now that is changing. In March, 
1967, through the joint efforts of the 
local Indian Bureau agency and Em- 
mett York, Choctaw tribal chief, the 
Garan Co., of New York, established 
a plant in Philadelphia to manufac- 
ture boys' wear. It agreed to employ 
Indian workmen. 



"Given proper training, th 
Choctaws make as proficient opera- 
tors as any in the land/' says Claud 
Kuykendallp plant superintendent. 

Working women 

Go out to the broad tableland near 
Shiprock, N. Mex., on the Nava|o 
reservation, and you'll find a big 
plant of the Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Co., of Syowett, N.Y* 
Here about 800 Navajos, 80 per cent 
of them women » assemble transistors 
and integrated circuits essential to 
the functioning of radio and televi* 
sion sets, computers, and electronic 
devices in planes, missiles and space- 
craft. The firm's building, equipped 
with every modern convenience, cov- 
ers 33,600 square feet, and cixst $1.2 
million, paid for by the Navajo Tribe 
with a big low-interest loan from the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion. Fairchild has approximately 
$1.8 million invested in machinery 
and equipment 

The workers peer through micro- 
scopes, performing such exacting 



COCHISE'S 
GREAT-GRANDSON: 
TRIUMPHS IN 
TWO WORLDS 



Some Indians toss off Sam Kin- 
solving as a bet lac ana, which is an 
Indian lingua franca equivalent of 
the black activists* "Uncle Tom/' 
The word literally means apple, 
and milftants use It for fellow In- 
dians who accept and thrive in 
the white man's world. Its broad 
meaning is: "Red on the outside, 
white on the inside.'* 

But Sam is something elsa. 

True, he is a success in the 
white man s world. He is a pfanneft 




Sam Kinsolving fs an Apache with 
a mission: To get Indian workers. 

and recruiter of Indian employees, 
for the Ingails ShrpbuHding divi- 
sion of Litton Industries, in Pasca- 
goula, Miss. In gal Is is carrying out 
two sizable U.S. Navy contracts 
there, for 30 destroyers of the 
Spruance class and for five gen- 
eral purpose amphibious assault 
craft. 



But above all, he is an Apache. 
Sann, 42, is a great-grandson of the 
famous chieftain, Cochise, and 
intensely proud of it. And he be- 
lieves that traits which spell suc- 
cess in the white man's world be- 
long to the Indian's world, too. 

No easy task, this undertaking 
of Sam Krnsolvmg in recruiting. 
He has so far talked with men of 
47 tribes west of the Mississippi 
about accepting employment in 
the Pascagoula area, especially 
with Ingalfs. M 

The result? The U.S. Bureau oP 
Indian Affairs reports a ^'raprd in- 
flux" of Indians to Pascagoula in 
the last two years, with more than 
600 now working in the area, most 
of them for Ingails. 

From the beginning of the re- 
cruiting effort, which was spurred 
by ^ngaffs' need for good workers 
as well as by a desire to make a 
contribution to Indian welfare, Sam 
knew the scrutiny he would get 
from all sides would put a micro- 
scope to shame. 

After all. he has a white man*s 
surname. It comes from his mot^ 
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tasks as soldering wires smaller than 
human hair. 

''Not more than 5 per cent of our 
eiTipIoyees ever had a steady job be- 
fore/* says Paul W. DriscoH, plant 
manager. "Yet our Indian people 
hiwe unmatched skill and patience/' 

On the Seminole Indian reserva- 
tion near Holly wood» Fla., an elec- 
tronic-connector plant, leased by Ihe 
tribe to the Amphenot induslrial di- 
vision of Bunker-Ramo Corp., of Chi- 
cago, employs 18 members of the 
tribe. These Seminoles are descend- 
ants of IndiariK who, under the famed 
Chief Osceola, fled from U.S. Army 
troops in the 183()s. They only re- 
cently made "peace" with the gov- 
crnnrient by cooperating in Bureau 
programs, including industrial devel- 
opment. One Seminole declares; 

"Some so-called 'friends of Indi- 
ans* wanted us to keep making little 
Indian curios to sell to tourists, so 
we wouldn't lose our native culture. 
But now our workers earn many 
times what they did in that sort of 
thing!" 



Underwear, hosiery, pants and 
many more items of clothing are 
manufactured by established com- 
panies branching into the Indian 
communities. Western Superior 
Mills, a division of the BVD Co.. of 
New York, operates a pfant near 
Winslow, Arix., making, packaging 
and distributing men's and boys* un- 
derwear. The plant was built by the 
Hopi Tribe at a cost of $1,5 million 
on a 200-acre site donated by citi/.ens 
of Winslow. The building covers 
120/X>0 square feet, making it the 
largest in northern Arizona, 

Indians of both the Hopi and Nav- 
ajo Tribes, traditional rivals, work 
side by side at the machines. The 
women earn from S2 to $3.30 an 
hour. The plant manager, Delia Pe- 
core, who refers to herself as a "ref- 
ugee from the Seventh Ave. New 
York garment district," says; *'The 
Navajo and Hopi are not rivals in 
this plant, because they're all making 
a good living!^' 

Among many other long-estab- 
lishtKi firms migrating by branch 



plant to Indian country is The Harry 
Winston Minerals Co,, of New York, 
This firm located a plant near 
f 'handler, Ariz., and employs a score 
of Gila River Indians cutting and 
poli.shing diamonds. 

Many of the workers have had 
long exiserience fashioning native 
stone jewelry. 

Furniture in the forefront 

Furniture making is now in the 
forefront of new jobs for Indian fam- 
ilies. In early 1966 a survey disclosed 
that of 772 male Yakima Tribe mem- 
f^ers, at Wapato, Wash., only about 
ITO had anything like regular jobs, 
and B2 of thase were common labor* 
ers. Aided by federal loans, the Ya- 
kima tribal council built a $772,000 
plant for White Swan Industries, Los 
Angeles furniture manufacturers. To- 
day this comfiany employs 2(K) In* 
dians, and pays the tribe a monthly 
rental of $6,500. 

Members of the Warm Springs 
Tribe in Oregon entered the jet age 
in 1969 when the Telctronix Co., of 



er's side of thie family (she is 
white; her father was an Episcopal 
bishop in Arizona). Sam's father 
adopted it — Apactres traditionally 
had no surnames — to avoid mod- 
ern-day legal problems. 

Apaches are an extremely proud 
tribe, and unless one can prove 
he's at least half Apache, they put 
him beyond the pale in contrast 
to. say, the Charokees, who will 
accept as Indian a person claim- 
<ng only one sixteenth Indian 
biood. But Sam is inside the pale. 
On his father's side, he is all- 
Apache. 

How does Sam go about recruit- 
ing? 

"When I go in the reservations/ 
h© says, '*the f*rst thing I t>ave to 
cio is get the 'moccasin telegraph' 
working. It's one of the most effh 
-ient communications systems in 
^he world. Word gets around that 
I'm there, and that I'll be in certain 
Places. First one, and then more, 
drop in on me and we talk. 

'They ask alf kinds of questions, 
Whether we have an Jndian center 
n Pascagoula — and we do. Wheth- 



er other Indians find it agreeable, 
not only the work, but livfng so far 
away from home grounds. What 
kind of schools for their kids, and 
how do other kids accept Indian 
children? That last one is easy, as 
Indian youngsters are not racially 
conscious — they play easily with 
blacks, whites, Mexicans, Chinese 
— and by doing so they often set 
the good ejtample/' 

The Indian center is a place 
where Indians can gather, sing 
their old songs, have the trappings 
of their special cultures. "It's sort 
of an oxygen source/' as Sam 
appraises it, ''where they can go 
to be replenished. It gives them a 
comforting whiff of the reserva- 
tion.*' 

Sam also tells potential recruits 
about other benefits — relocation 
allowances which they get from 
BIA, and money BIA provides for 
them to buy tools they need. 

^'Mostly, though/' he says, *'l 
emphasize that we want people 
with honesty, resolve, pride, cour- 
age, responsibility to themselves 
and their families. These are tradi- 



tional Indian values, ttghtty bound 
in their culture. I tell them that 
exhibiting these characteristics is 
a way to prove that the white man 
didn't invent them/' 

The biggest bloc of Indian work- 
men at Ingalls are welders — more 
than 30 as Sam lotals them up. The 
others range from shrpfitters and 
carpenters to mechanics, junior 
draftsmen^ production managers 
and planners, he says — "'a rather 
good cross section of what we 
have to have here to build ships.'* 

Ingalls President Ned Marandino 
IS a hard-driving executive who 
focuses on production schedules 
and is far from the type who would 
take kindly to employees who 
didn't pull their weight. 

He is one of Sam Kinsolving's 
champions, 

■1 couldn't do it without that 
feeling at the top," Sam says, "be- 
cause if the Indians ever thought 
for one minute they were not re- 
spected employees, the whole pro- 
gram would fall flat and they would 
vanish back into the reservations 
from which they came." 
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An Answer to the Indian Militants continued 



Beaverton, Oregon, set up a plant on 
their re^rvation. About 40 Indians 
are employ ecl^ aasembling asciUO' 
scopes — highly sophisticated instru- 
ments that plot electrical graphs, 

MillionK of doILars of annual in- 
come flow into Indian communities 
through development of resources on 
the reservations, such as the majestic 
stands of timber, and deposits of 
coal, oil, gas, copper and uranium — 
buried treasures of the ages. Timber 
and wood products lead this type of 
industrial development. 

Among many other new industries 
in Indian areas are: 

A meat-packing plant established 
at Yankton, S. r>ak., by the Yankton 
Sioux Industrie, which processe*> 
carcases from nearby cattle feeders; 
the Lummi Acquaculture Co., located 
on the Lummi Reservation near Bel- 
lingham. Wash., which raises fish to 
market size; Great Western Indus- 
tries at Browning, Mont., which 
makes pens, pencils and felt mark- 
ers, primarily for sale to government 
agencies, and which employs 83 In- 
dians out of 89 workers; and for tJie 
Chickasaw Tribe of Oklahoma, crea- 
tion of a modem recreation area 
which includes a motel at Sulphur, 
Okla. 

Essentia 1 to the succ^s of the plan 
for Indian employment has been es- 
tablishment of industrial parks on 
or near reservations, to attract new 
plants. An outstanding example is 
the Pima-Chandler Industrial Park 
in the Gila River Indian community 
near C^oolidge, Ariz, It covers 543 
acres developed with good roads, wa- 
ter mains, power lines and sewerage, 
A Southern Pacific Railroad spur 
runs through the park. 

Since December, 196S. five plants 
have located in this area, in which 
as many as 70 per cent of the Indian 
workers had been unemployed. The 
plants' products inelude metal ship- 
ping containers, brass valves for ma- 
rine use^ and spider- thin wire for the 
electronics industry. About 800 for- 
merly unemployed Pima and Mari- 
copa Indians work in these plants. 

Every industry's arrival at an In- 
dian reservation signals the develop- 
ment of numerous other new jobs. 
Familt^ must have housing, furni- 
ture, food, utilities and many other 
items for daily living. Employment 



creates its own chain reaction of 
prosperity. 

The industrial employment pro- | 
gram has spurred the biggest home- 
building boom in Indian history. 
While the plants are usually located 
near good highways, and some In- 
dian workmen commute in car pools, 
many familiesr — once on steady pay- 
rolls near a town with modem facili- 
ties decide to move to town. 

Apartment houses and other hous- 
ing projectH dot the industrial parks 
and local residential areas, as Indian 
families begin to enjoy the conve- 
niimces of modern living. 

Teamwork provides work 

Locating plants for Indian employ- 
ment is a team project for federal 
and state agencies, business firms and 
the Indians themselves. Tribal coun- 
cils on every reserv^ation have been 
cxinsulted about their resources and 
potential labor supplies. Indian Bu* 
reau officials, cooperating with com- 
missions for Indian employment in 
every state with a large Indian popu- 
lation, advise firms as to available 
sites for buildings, and supplies of 
water, gas, power and fuel. They fur- 
nish infornuition on motor, rail and 
air carriers to provide marketing 
access. 

The usual procedure calls for the 
Indian tribe to erect the building for 
the plant according to specifications 
of the firm that agrees to lease it. 
Funds for the plant's cost are gen- 
erally loaned by BIA or the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, 
and often there are generous dona- 
tions from nearby communities, too. 
The company furnishes the equip- 
ment and management, and lease 
payments to the tribe usually are 
sufficient to retire the government 
agency's loan. 

The finn agrees to give hiring pref- 
erence to tribe members, 

"Thus, everybody involved bene- 
fits/' Secretary of the Interior Rog- 
ers i\B. Morton points out. Busi- 
ness firms tap a new labor pool, with 
workers capable of the most exacting 
operations. The Indians find steady 
jobs and new^ prosperity. The public 
helps a minority group to help itself, 
and is repaid by reduced welfare rolls 
and higher standards of living for 
Indian families/' END 
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Is the federal government having 
any success in getting businesses to 
help employees meet their obliga- 
tions with the National Guard and 
military reserve forces? 

Outstanding success. The Defense 
Department reports that more than 
210,000 American employers have 
signed statements in which they 
agree to give employees the neces- 
sary time to fulfill their drifl and active 
duty requirements. This means that 
more than half the labor force is now 
covered by such agreements. 

Fve heard the United Auto Workers 
may reaffiliate with the AFL-CIO. Is 
this likely to happen soon, and 
what's behind it? 

Talk about the big auto union 
going back into the AFL-CIO has 
floated around Washington for a ^ 
couple of years, but recent develop- ^ 
ments seem to increase chances that 
such a return will become reality. ^ 

Six years after the late Waller w 
Reuther led the UAW out of the 
parent organization after a squabble 
with AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, it's rumored Mr. Meany has 
been making overtures to the auto 
union. Obviously, he would like the 
1.5 milt ion-member union back in the 
fold for its numbers and dollars. 

Meanwhile, the UAW may be mov- 
ing closer philosophically to the 
AFL-CIO. Usually free trade-oriented, 
UAW President Leonard Woodcock 
recently called for a quota on im- 
ported autos. This puts him more in 
fine with the protectionist thinking of 
Mr. Meany on trade legislation, 

Whaf s that ^Tuesday-Thursday Club'' 
of Congress they talk about? 

There's no such club, really- The 
term is applied collectively — and un- 
off/cially^ — to those Congressmen 
whose districts are within an hour or 
so of Washington and who tend to 
concern themselves with national 
legislation from Tuesday through 
Thursday only, spending Friday and 
Monday taking care of constituents' 
needs back home. Congress usually 
acts on substantive legislation during 
midweek. So these members figure: 
Why not? 
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Mr. McKinney is a senior vice president of Irving Trust Co., New York City, 
in charge of the band's economic research and planning division. He joined 
the Irving, after service at the Federal Reserve Bank of Richniond, in J 960, 
and is a pasf president of the National Association of Business Economists. 



Oil and Pumped-Up Income 



There is a real possibility that our na- 
tion wril stumble into major errors in 
our fiscal and monetary policies be* 
cause we misjudge the impact of 
high oil prices. 

Some opinion leaders — including 
London's prestigious The Economist, 
several theoreticians and academi- 
cians, and a disturbing number of in- 
dividuals in important policymaking 
or staff positions in Washington — 
have proposed substantial tax cuts 
or other expansionary measures to 
offset the economic pressures caused 
by oii price boosts. While there is an 
important element of truth in the 
theoretical framework on which they 
hang their analysis, its unquestioned 
and uninhibited acceptance would be 
an economic disaster for the United 
States. 



Their thesis is that the raising of 
the price of oil by producing nations 
wif] affect the consuming countries 
much as an excise tax on consump- 
tion of oil products would. The $50 
billion to $60 billion added annually 
to the cost of oik they say, will be 
drained from the spending stream of 
the consuming nations* many of 
which already face an economic 
slowdown. It will be necessary, the 
thesis goes, to pump back into those 
economies an equivalent $50 billion 
to $60 billion, to restimulate them 
and prevent a major world-wide de* 
pression. The U.S. share is put at 
$10 billion to $15 bilfion. 

There is no doubt that the added 
cost of oil puts a heavy burden on 
the oil-consuming world and is ex- 
tremely disruptive to its economies. 



The impact on the less developed 
nations is of almost incomprehensible 
magnitude. 

Yet the problem is not as simple or 
as large as first analysis would in- 
dicate, and the solution recom- 
mended would be a '^nonsolution" 
even if the problem is as advertised. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of the United States, where such a 
stimulus would intensify already e;^- 
cessive inflationary pressures with- 
out really contributing to the prob- 
lem's sofution. 

First, the stimulus thesis rs in error 
on a theoretical basis. It is a straight- 
forward Keynesian analysis. On its 
own terms, it requires the assump- 
tion that the oil-producing nations' 
"propensity to consume" and *'pro- 
pensity to invest*' in the oil-consum- 
ing nations is zero. That is. the argu- 
ment stands as presented only If the 
producing nations neither buy from 
nor invest in the consuming nations. 

There is. of course* something to 
this point of view where consumption 
is concerned. The wealthier nations 
in the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries will find it hard to 
employ thek enormously increased 
incomes. Per capita income in Ku- 
wait, Abu Dhabi and Saudi Arabia 
now is equal to or greater than in the 
United States. It witi take some time 
for them to readily increase their 
consumption to soak up the larger 
flow of funds. But their propensity to 
consume is far from meager, as can 
be seen from their increased pur- 
chases of everything from desalina- 
tion facilities and fertilizer plants to 
aircraft and education. 

And in many OPEC nations, the 
maior part of the increased flow of 
money is being spent as fast as it 
shows op. 

Venezuela, Iran. Iraq and others, 
not as affluent as some, are still 
eager to increase their nations' living 
levels as soon as possible. 

Similarly, the OPEC nations' pro- 
pensity to invest in the ofl -consuming 
countries is far from zero. The Arab 
nations have tended to favor short- 
term investments and, in fact, to lean 
toward the Eurodollar market as a 
favorite investment outlet. Yet many 
of the important OPEC decision- 
makers, particularly in the wealthier 
nations, are U.S.-educated and their 
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Will the 1974 electioris prove 
disastrous to the business 
community? 

Are business and professional 
executives reluctant to become 
involved? 

Are they withdrawing from political 
activity this year? 



The National Chamber has prepared a 
new. colorful slide presentation. DO IT 
NOW, to remind Americans of their 
political duties and to alert them to: 

• The changing mood of the country today 

• Their personal stake in the 1974 elections 

• The emerging political climate 

• Problems withfn the economy 

• The importance of 1 974 as a year of 
political change 

• What they, as individuals and as 
members of a group, can do. 

When business leaders, in a recent 
survey, were questioned about their roles 
in political activity, a disturbing picture 
emerged: 



1 . Have you ever been a volunteer in a ^ 
political campaign? 

Yes 883 No 705 

2. Will you volunteer in 1974? 

Yes 570 No 402 Undecided 307 

3. Has "Watergate'' made you hesitant to 
volunteer? 

Yes 129 No 1 J51 



. Does your company /organization have 
a policy encouraging potiticaf 
participation by employees? 
Yes 613 No 603 
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We cannot stand aloof from the decision- 
making process expressed through 
political action. If we don't act, others will 
Order your DO IT NOW kit today I 

Order from: 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 
Audio-Visual Department 
1615 H Street N.W- 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



election 



DO IT NOW! 



Name 



Please send m0_ 



..sets of the political action presentation 



kit which includes: • 79 color slides • cassette tape recording 

• 25 bumper stickers • script 

All at only $25 per set (#3384) $ 

Additional bumper sttckers (#3393) 

@ SlOper 50orSt5per 100 S.^ . „ 

Total* , 

n Bifi me □ Check enclosed Checks payable to: 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

* Add 5% sales tax for deliveries in Washington, D.C. 



Title- 



Firm or Organization 



Street Address 



City 




This Month's Guest Economist 



continued 



HONOR 
AMERICA 

June 14 through July 4 
Flag Day to 
Independence Day 



, .TKts great anniversary 
festival ought to be commemo- 
fitcd IS the day of delivcfancc^ 
by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almightv. It ought to 
be solcmmzcd with potnp and 
parade, wtth shoivs, games, 
sports . , . /' 

JOHN ADAMS 
Joly 3, 1776 



Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 
Washington, D,C, 



investment ratronafe is not neces- 

I sarily all that different from that of 

I other investment managers. 

Eurodollar rates have provided a 
relatively good return in recent yearSt 
but that margin is going to shift as 

, additional funds are channeled 

* through Eurodollar markets. As the 
return on Eurodollars becomes rela- 
tively (ess favorable, alternative in- 
vestments will look better to even the 
wealthier OPEC nations. 

Another necessary set of assump- 

I tions for the stimulus thesis to hold is 
that, within the oil-importing coun- 
tries themselves, the propensity to 
consume and to invest is not changed 
because of the changed oil climate, 

I Clearly, this has not been the case. 

I There have been major shifts in im- 

I porting nations' consumption and in- 
vestment patterns. In the U.S,, the 
negative changes have been many 
and obvious, affecting automobiles, 
airlines, petrochemicals, travel and 

I recreation facilities. 

But there also have been important 
positive changes. Many areas of con- 

I sumption have been stimulated, not 
retarded, by the energy crisis. Many 
a new winter suit was bought last 
fall because oil conservation lowered 
office temperatures and reversed a 
trend toward wearing summer suits 
year-round. 

Similarly, a major manufacturer of 
day-night home thermostats has in* 
creased its production fivefold and 
stil! can't meet the demand. 

Business investment, too, has been 
sharply stimulated in many areas by 
the energy shortage. In fact, the new 
climate seems to have touched off a 

I plant and equipment spending boom 
which may well last for years. 

In sum, the argument for inflating 
national income to match the added 
cost of oil depends on the assump- 
tion that the money for the oil dis- 
appears in thin air. In fact, a major 
part of that added cost will be re- 
channeled into the oil-consuming 
economies. 

The really important reason why 
we should not follow the advice to 
expand our economies to compen- 
sate for the increase of the price of 
oil. though, is that the argument 
naively assumes the oil-producing 
nations will sit quietly while we in- 
flate our economies — ^and our price 
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levels — to bring them in balance with 
the higher oil prices. 

Yet they increased the price of 
their oil to gain a relative price ad- 
vantage over the products we sell to 
them. If we try to inflate our price 
levels to make up for the added oil 
costs, the only variable left is the 
OPEC price of oif. The rate of our in- 
flation wiM be determined by how 
fast they increase the price of oil in a 
futile attempt to keep ahead of us as 
we inflate our prices to catch up with 
the price of oil which they are in- 
creasing to keep ahead of our price 
inflation. 

We cannot possibly pay for un- 
limited quantities of oil without the 
active cooperation of the Arabs. In- 
flating our economies will not im* 
prove our chances of getting that 
cooperation. 

Essenlialty. the oil-tmporting na- 
trons find themselves in a situation 
not unlike that which caused the 
hyper-inflation in Germany during the 
years after the first World War. The 
Germans were trying to pay a repara- 
tions debt. The oil-consuming nations 
are now trying to pay for higher 
priced oil. The Germans found they 
had a "transfer problem" in that they 
could make their reparations pay- 
ments only to the extent that othar 
nations would buy goods and services 
from them in an amount equal to the 
payments being made. 

In other words, they had to earn 
the dollars before they could give 
them back to us in payment of their 
reparations debt. The oil-consuming 
nations also have a transfer problem; 
they must earn funds to pay for oil by 
selling things to, or borrowing from, 
the Arab nations. 

When the Allies would not buy 
enough goods and services from the 
Germans to permit effective transfer 
of the reparations payments, the 
Germans ran massive budget deficits . 
and drastically inflated their economy m 
in a vain attempt to force the transfer. ^ 

It's futile to inflate our economies 
in an attempt to price our goods and 
services at levels that will persuade 
the Arabs to exchange for them all 
the oil we want. 

If we attempt it, we will surely de- 
stroy our economies as the Germans 
did theirs in the 1920s. And we won't m 
have any more oil because we did it. m 
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SPRAY COAT I 
WATE RPROOFS ROOFS J 




AND YOU SAVi MONEY 

ADVANTAGES: 
lit No costly contractors to pay. 

* Your own labor does the work at your con venierrce. 

* You get highest quaNty materials. 

^ No heating. No hazardous hot tar to handle. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? 

We loan you, FREE OF CHARGE, an R 5 Roof Spray Kit, 
valued at Sl.SiC^^OO. Our Roofing Engineers provide jobsite 
instruction on the set up and use of this equipment. The plas- 
tic waterproof er is pumped from drums on the ground and 
sprayed evenly over the roof's surface. It penetrates into the 
existing roof felts, renewing them to a soft« phable, water- 
proof state. 

HOW CAN I SAVE MONEY? 

The major expense of a roof job is the contractor's labor. The 
R*5 Roof Spray System utilizes your own men or spot laboren 
M normal labor rates. Your three man crew will cover approxi* 
mately 35,000 square feet of roof in a day. 

The same crew, using the old-fashioned method of hand 
brushing, will cover approximately 5,000 square feet of roof 
in the same amount of time. Using the R'5 Roof Spray 
System, your cost for coating your roof is about Bt per 



square foot, induding labor. 
HOW DO 1 GET STARTED? 

Order one PC-70 Shield Tite« Roofing Kit at $329.00. Each 
kit contains sufficient material for 7,000 square feet of rool 
Along with your order, we send an R-S Roof Spray Kit for you 
to use at NO CHARGE. For full details and a copy of our big 
64 page maintenance catalog, simply fill out the coupon 
below, Of call us collect at (2161 283 ■ 03OO, 
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] Randueerialt^ 
\ Corporation 

Safes Offices in Pnnctpat Citim 



13251 Union Avenue/Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
Telex: 980 374 Phone: (218) 283 0300 

Fyll information on Root Spriy Syit^m 
n FREE 64 Pvge Maintari«ne« dialog 
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EXECUTIVE SEMINARS 
IN 30UND 




Nation's Business 




EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND is a unique learning adventure which will enable you to explore, 
in real life dramatizations, these essential guides to business and management success: 

HOW TO GET YOUR IDEAS ACROSS . , , explores the art of communication— talking, writ- 
ing, listening. How skillful are you as a communicator, compared to the businessmen youMl hear 
■ in this cassette? 

MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR TIME . . , will help you capture wasted hours, turn them into 
g productive effort so you can truly CONTROL your time, 

YOUR ROLE AS DECISION-MAKER . . . reveals techniques that master managers use to eval- 
^ uate facts and minimize risks in decision making, 

GUIDE TO BETTER PEOPLE MANAGEMENT . . . dramatizes a wide variety of "people prob- 
lems*' and how they are solved , , , everything from spotting leaders to settling inter-office 
conflicts, 

MASTERING THE ART OF DELEGATING . . . demonstrates how to hand over responsibility 
to others so you can free yourself for the real job of managing. 

ORGANIZING YOUR PLANS AND PLANNING YOUR ORGANIZATION , . . learn the newest 
techniques for coping with constant changes in your business resulting from growth, competi- 
tion, economics and government. 

THE STRATEGIES OF MOVING AHEAD . . understand your situation today and know how 
to set realistic goals for the future through these re-creations of revealing case histories. 

HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR OWN SUCCESS . _ the personal psychology of how to overcome 
fears, blind spots and 57 varieties of hang*ups that can rob you of the joy of achievement. 



A PROVEN METHOD TO ^ISTEN' YOUR WAY TO NEW EXECUTIVE POWER 



A Complete 8-Part Course 
in Executive Self Development 




On cassettes in handsome binder with study guide 



(3F BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 




THROUGH THESE DRAMATIC SOUND PRESENTATIONS YOU USE YOUR IMAGINATION AND MEMORY 
TO "SOAK UP" HUNDREDS OF GUIDELINES TO BUSINESS SUCCESS ... TO MASTER YOUR ROLE 
AS MANAGER ... TO INSPIRE NEW CONFIDENCE IN OTHERS ... TO MOTIVATE THOSE WHO 
WORK FOR YOU . . . AND TO ENJOY YOUR OWN SUCCESS. 

AND THESE DRAMATIC SOUND PRESENTATIONS CAN BE ABSORBED AT YOUR OWN PACE IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME! 



REALISTIC DRAMATIZATIONS PUT YOU IN THE PICTURE . . . 



Remember the days of radio drama . . . where the vivid 
use of actors and sound effects enlisted the powerful aid 
of your imagination? You could close your eyes and 
'*see" what was happening and it became indelibly etched 
in your memory. Executive Seminars in Sound works on 
exactly the same principle. 

Not A Series Of Lectures . . . The situations and people 
you will meet in "Seminars in Sound'* are as real as those 
you encounter every day in business. You'll **sit in'* on 
actual problems as they unfold, listen to how they're mis- 
handled, and then, through the advantage of **stop mo- 
Executive Seminars in Sound puts you into QCtual 
office, pJanf, sales and commerciol situutions . . . 
with a dromotic force thot will nutOTnQiicQliy im- 
prove yam manQgerial parformQnce in similar 
drcumsfances. 



tion/' a narrator will interrupt the action to point out 
errors^ to explain what went wrong and to show what 
should have been done. 

The Overwhelming Advantage Of ConveDience . , . Cas- 
settes are used on the standard cassette player that can 
be activated anywhere at any time. At home during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute to work. While 
shaving . . . building in your workshop . , . traveling on 
a train or plane. Furthermore, they can be shared by 
others in your organization . . . even used for group 
training sessions. 



NATION'S iUSlNCSS 

SOUND SEMINAR DIVISION 
1615 H Svre«l, N W . 
WatNngloii. D C 20006 

Pleai* sttDil me "Execulive SeiJilnarj in Sound" the complete a-p^rt managt*- 
mcnl (;ours« on &ud\o c«««ciiee In cviftBlte hindbr with Study Gulde^ f 
undtntand my ontlrir payni^nt w|J} bo ntfutulod and my accDunl ctn£«lftd if 
rrn not completely iitttsflad* 

□ Ciivclt flndoivd for SR 

n PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD i 

Amtf l^an £i:prtM , 

aankAmcricird -. 

li«*l*f Chirg* Dink No. 

Eiplrttlon Da]« 

AtfdrtM ^ » 

City ««• ^ 
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The complete B-part course at only $60 includes: 

• A handsome 11 V*'' x W/i" vinyl cassette binder, 
with a built-in pocket for each cassette. 

m The complete set of eight cassettes^ each one offer* 
ing 45 to 50 minuter of playing time. You juBt pop 
out the one you want to hear, tnsRrt it in your 
cassette player and listen, anytime, anywhere. 

• A Study Guide providing a written synopsis for 
each cassette^ ideal for your personal review, as a 
reminder of sections yoult want to go hack to and 
listen to again, or for formatting group training ses- 
sions in your own company. 

Money bat:k {guarantee if not completely satrslied. 

Nation's Business Sound Seminar Division 
1615 H Street, N,W., Washington, D.C. 20006 




MAGIC CARPET RIDE TO A 
BUSINESS SUCCESS IN CANADA? 



E>on*t bother looking. There isn't one. 

But we do have a book specifically designed 
to help businessmen rise over some of the more 
common hurdles and pitfalls a new enterprise 
in Canada might encounter. 

The book is called "Doing Business Tn 
Canada'' and isover60 pages of fact, information 
and guidance on everything from taxes and 
labor legislation, to international trade agree- 
ments and tariffs: from the kinds of companies 
you can form to sales by maiU government 
incentives — even helpful hints about movmg 
staff families north. 



If you think you might have good use for a 
complimentary copy of 'VDoing Business In 
Canada^ well be happy to mail you one. Just 
ask for it on your company letterhead and send 
the request to Department N*6, 



CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 



Over 1600 Branches and Over $ 16 Billion in Assets 

Head Office— Commerce Court. Tor on to^ Canada M5L 1A2 

New York Agency: 22 WilUam St., N Y. 10005 
Telephone; (212) 344-3800 



OHices in Brussels, Frankfurt, London* Milan, Paris, Zunch, Hong Kong* Tokyo, Sydney- Australia, Chicago* Dsllas* Los Angeles, 
New York. Portland -Oregon, San Francisco, Seattle, Branches and Trust services throughout the Caribbean. 



How to Keep 
Your Mind 
on Your Work 

You can drive away 
distraction, making 
what you do more 
pleasant and rewarding 



When asked whether he really enjoyed hin work, an 
internationally-famous Atlanta surgeon, Dr. John R. 
Lewis Jr., replied: "'Like everyone else, I dinlike some 
of the thinfjK I have to do. But when I operate, I lose 
all sense of time. I guess that's one way of gauging 
how much my work engrosses me." 

It is, in fact, a way of measuring many things: Not 
only interest and enjoyment, but also .skill and per- 
formance. The man who shuts out other thoughts while 
doing a particular task is sure to do it better. And by 
the same token, satisfaction with a job that is going 
well tendn to reinforce his concentration, because 
everyone likes to contemplate a success. 

A man who is easily distracted from his main tasks 
should consider the (X3S.sibiHty that he is running away 
from diasatisfaction with his own efTorts. 

Most people would agree on the merits of concentra- 
tion. How to achieve it is the question. There's no 
single answer, because each pen¥on responds difTerently 
to different approaches. But a few guidelines can point 
you toward a working atmosphere that makes life more 
pleasant and rewarding. 

1. Stick to predictable sounds. Unlass you are most 
unusual, you work be^t when no unpredictable sounds 

»or happenings distract you. 
Absolute silence is not a necessity. Some prefer it, 
but many do at least as well when expased to steady 
or recurrent background sound — whether it*s soft 
muHic or the rumble of machinery. 

But unexiM^cted sounds not only hamper thoughts 
and actions at the time they occur, they also impair 
performaiice for isome time afterward, 

David C. Glass of the Russell Sage Foundation, to- 
gether with other researcheni, made a study which 
Hhows that such noises have a prolongecl efTi^ct on the 
human system. They lower both the capacity for good 
performance and the ability to withstand frustration. 

Test subjects were given a series of mnthematical 
puzi^les, some solvable and some not < though the sub- 




Unexpected sounds 



jects were unaware of that). The object was to test not 
only accuracy, but also how |K*rsistently each iierson 
would keep working despite the frustration of the un- 
solvable puzzles. 

One group exposed to a series of predictable noises 
did just about as well as those working in dead silence. 
But those who had to work under the pressure of un- 
predictable sounds showed a sharp drop in ability and 
patience. 

A major oil company executive says these test results 
confirm "'what I have alway.s felt about the way a mind 
works -iir the way mine does, at any rate.** 

He explains: "It always scenes to me that my head 
must be like a telephone switchboard that has only so 
many plugs and wires. 

"But it is dilTerent in one respect: The fewer the lines 
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How to Keep Your Mind on Your Work continued 




in use, the louder and clearer each communication is. 

'1 can plug in on several currents of thoughts at 
once, if I have to. For instance, a little meeting can be 
going on in my office, and I can take an occaBional 
phone calL 0,K, a telex message and sign a couple of 
urgent letterK while half-hearing the conversation that 
people around my desk are going on with. 

**However, their words are a little less meaningful; I 
get ihe main thoughts, but not the nuances that in- 
dicate how strongly each man feels on certain points. 
And I am sure that my ability to check the letterFi I 
sign is less precise, 

"Also, just as this study shows, the distraction is 
much less if 1 get an expected and routine phone call 
than if an unexpected problem is thrown at me/* 

2, Keep to yourself someUmes. Most of us would do 
well to set up a work schedule with some "do not dis- 
turb" hours in it 

This presents practical and personality problems in 
many companies. In some, it is considered bad form to 
keep an office door closed for long. The old and friend- 
ly idea that **my door is always open" has become m 
ingrained that a closed door indicates an aloof or un- 
cooperative attitude. 

But a more understanding view is gradually growing 
in many com (sanies. A surprising number of managers 
now even admit to staying home for entire days» or at 
least going home several houm early, to work without 
fear of interruption. 

This is a key point. Many men believe the mere pos- 
sibility that they will be interrupted reduces their 
ability to concentrate— even if no interruption occurs. 

One executive says he always tries to take an over- 
night train, instead of a flight that could be as short as 
two hours. Nowhere else does he achieve the peak 
mental keenness that he readies after he closes the 



door of his compartment, knowing he is totally out of 
contact with anyone who might intrude, 

"Train rattles, whistles, braking at stations, people 
walking by in the corridor — these are just a blur of 
sound that doesn't really come into my space," he says, 
*'Since I don't have to do anything about them, I don't 
put the information through my mental computer." 

3. Clean up clutter. Visual as well as auditory distrac- 
tions have to be sifted out. 

Most jobs are done best in a work area that is free of 
clutter — even by those who pride themselves on being 
oblivious to their surroimdings. Men who perform re* 
markably well amid a welter of unrelated papers should 
ftnd their output even better if their desks are clear. 

See if any of the^ examples apply to you or some- 
one you know: 

A professor who has always made a merit of his 
jumbled office and the heaps of books and pa|>ers all 
over his desk moved temporarily into a colleague's 
very neat office. Ever since then, whenever he has had 
a lecture to prepare or other important thinking to do, 
he has tried to borrow someone else's office, always 
making up an irrelevant excuse for leaving his own. 

A corporate fLnancial writer who is often chided for 
the mountain of papers on hi.s desk doesn't seem to 
realize that the best things he has turned out were 
done in a different atmosphere. One was written when 
he was in temporary quarters elsewhere. Another was 
prepared after a rare burst of housecleaning forced on 
him by the redeco ration of his office, 

A corporate chief counsel works in offices that are 
cluttered with stacks of file folders and documents. He 
is successful, but consciously irritated by these sur- 
roundings. He once told a close friend: 'T would like 
to be a Trappist monk and live in a bare cell/' 

But he believes the variety of complex cases he 
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handles makes clutter inevitable. He overlooks one 
thing: Some other men in similar jobs manage to keep 
Ihe mounds of documents away from their immediate 
work areas — without taking monastic vows, 

4. Don't stir without ingredients. How a piece of work 
is approached can determine how it will end up, just as 
the way a golfer addrei^ses the ball so often foreteJla 
the fate of the shot. 

One of the chief requisites of good concentration is to 
be well-prepared before starting to work. 

Sitting down to a job that will then be interspersed 
with questions to colleagues, visits to the files, and so 
forth is a sure formula for distraction. The usual ex- 
cuse for working this way is that "it's best to get 
started and then see what questions arise as we go 
along/' That is almost never so. 

It is hard mental work to think through what the 
whole task will involve, to foresee the order and nature 
of questions that will come up. But it is less work in 
the end, and the quality of the whole job will be up- 
graded. 

Next, as you start the work, get yourself really in- 
terested in it. 

Think of the task as one that involves both oppor- 
tunities and risks — as though you made your living on 
the narrow steel girders of a new skyscraper. If you 
were setting out to cross a 30-foot section just a few 
inches wide and 6() stories high, you wouldn't let your 
concentration waver — not more than once, in any case. 

But that, you may say, is a phony trick — to pretend 
that planning a new sales program or writing a rei>ort 
on product quality control involves great risks. 

It is a device, true, but far from phony. Are you sure 
there are no risks in your job? How often have you sat 
in a meeting and heard the adverse results of ,someone 
else*s past eflforts criticized in a way that could shatter 
his career? 

However, fear should be the lesser motivation. Try 
spotting the optx)r tun i ties in each task. This should be 
easy, with a little imagination. 

A brief talk in a mc*eiing, or a routine cost-cutting 
effort, may get tremendous attention if it happens to 
produce its impact at just the right moment. 

Of course not every job, even sui)erb!y done, will be 
no titled. But a succession of above-average efforts will. 

5. Relax. Finally, it is what we are inside that de- 
termines how well we can focus our thoughts. Not 
every good idea results from consciously zeroing in on 
one problem. Some creative thoughts emerge from pas- 
sive reflection the kind of inspiration that strikes 
while shaving or doing some other physical chore. But 
the one thing common to all forms of successful think- 
ing is that they usually emerge from a |x*aceful mind. 

Stress, and the other factors that fatig%ie and dis- 
tract, always strike us as evils that the out^^ide world 
imposes. But psychologists say "most stress is personal 
rather than situational/' 

In other words, a man who thinks his nervous re- 
actions are due to the pressures of his job nearly 
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always finds that another job, even in an entirely dif- 
ferent line, somehow prtxluces the same stresses. We 
carry our own stress-making machines with us* 

The best cure is sleep. Adding an extra 30 or GO 
minutes to your normal slumber time is almost certain 
to make a healthy difference in how your mind oper- 
ates. 

Another age-old aid is walking. Not strolling leisure- 
ly, but walking fast. This improves blood circulation 
and shart^ens the mind. It also helps prcKluce the 
fatigue that promotes sound sleep* So walking leads to 
better thinking by several routes. 

And there are *'mechanicar' approaches for breaking 
the tension habit. The mind- via the nerves — keeps 
sending messages that cause certain muscle groups to 
tense for action. This becomes so habitual thai muscles 
are tensed when no action is needed— even during 
sleep* By consciously un tensing these musclas, the 
,system can gradually reverse itself and bring relaxa- 
tion back to the mind* 

There are si)eciaiists, like Dr* Edmund Jacol^n, 
author of '*You Must Relax,** who make a profession of 
teaching the art of relaxation* 

But even without outside help, you c^n heighten 
your ability to concentrate. 

Any one of the five simple approaches outlined 
above will improve your ability (o keep your mind on 
what you're doing. All of Ihem, taken fogether, may 
send your performance and satisfaction soaring. 

- C^HAHLES BIGELOW 

REPRINTS of *'Hottf to Keep Your Mind on Your 
Work" may be obtained from Nation s Bumness^ I SI 5 
H St. NW., Washington. 20006. Price: One to 49 
copies, 50 cents each; ^>0 to 99, 10 cents each; 100 to 
999, 30 cents each; IJHX> or more, 20 cent$ each. Please 
enciose remittance with order, 
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Demand for an abundant Irantan produci, oil, soars abroad while at home 
there is rising demand for agricultural products. This shepherd tends his 
flock as unused gas is flared in southern Iran's Ahwaz oil fields. 



How can Iran best be described to- 
day? 

It's as large and diverse as Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New 
Mexico combined- It ranges from be- 
low sea level 3(ong the shores of the 
Caspian Sea to the peak of 18,600- 
foot ML Damavand, 50 mtles north- 
east of Tehran. It has barren salt 
deserts, as welJ as lush grasslands, 
forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
IX ranges in temperature from 140 
degrees in summer in the south to 
minus 40 in winter along the Soviet 
border. 

Its 32 million people are nearly 
equally divided between rural and ur- 
ban areas, with 25 per cent of them 
in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. One in 10 Iranians lives in 
Tehran, the capital. 

Iran, second only to Saudi Arabia 
as an oil exporter, has huge quanti- 
ties of oil and natural gas, much of it 
untapped. It also has largely unde- 
veloped deposits of copper, iron, nat- 
ural asphalt, marble and limestone- 
Underground and surface water sup- 
plies are being tapped to irrigate vast 
stretches of arid land. 

Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, 
lran*s monarch, has decreed that 
within this generation his country 
shall attain for every citizen a living 
standard at least equal to that of 
Western Europe. Iran still has a long 
way to go — especially in the smaller 
towns and rural areas. But GNP rose 
30 per cent last year, and will climb 
that much or more again in 1974. By 
1978, it is expected to approach 
$1,800 per person. 

Thanks to a 300 per cent rise in its 
crude oil revenues starting this year, 
Iran can buy what it needs, almost 
without concern for price. 

It prepared, for example, to buy 
atomic power stations^ — to save 
crude oil for producing more valu- 
able petrochemicals. The Shah is de- 
termined to protect the free flow of 
commerce — and oil— through the 
narrow Straits of Hormuz, at the 



Prepared in cooperation with the 
Iran-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, 
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mouth of the Persian Gulf- Thus, he 
is building his nation's armed 
strength rapidly — with massive pur- 
chases of hardware and training, 
mostly from the United States. Iran 
also is buying large quantities of raw 
materials for its expanding indus- 
tries. It is constructing new roads, 
rail links, harbors, airports, dams, hy- 
droelectric generators and power 
transmission lines. 

Iran is exporting capital— via the 
World Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund and a new. nonpolttical aid 
fund launched by the Shah to help 
developing nations which have been 
most hurt by fiigher oil prices. In 
1974 alone, $1 billion is being spent 
in these ways. 

In addition, Iran is investing heavi- 
ly in the Western world — buying into 
industries which provide materials 
it must import. It also is launching — 
in Africa and Asia — joint ventures to 
raise meat and grain it needs. 



Despite its newfound ability to pay, 
Iran still encourages foreign invest- 
ment — with immediate emphasis on 
agribusiness, building materials in- 
dustries and high*technology fields. 
The Shah and his government lead- 
ers believe the surest way to get in- 
dustrial and agricultural know-how 
from abroad is to let foreign inves* 
tors, through joint ventures, share in 
the returns from its applications in 
Iran. 

American investors should find 
Iran appealing, according to John 
Formel. who is president of the Iran- 
American Chamber of Commerce. 
Iranians in general — as well as their 
leaders — admire Americans and 
American abilities, he says. 

To date, U.S. firms have invested 
some $300 million in non-oil, non- 
defense industries in Iran, primarily 
in joint ventures where the foreign 
participants hold equity ranging from 
35 per cent on up. Most have in- 
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PPG Industries 
needed a glass plant. 

Auto Glass Sgeeialists 
needed a service center. 




Both needed 

ARMCO 
BOLDINGS. 



With 1 -million square feet of floor space. PPG Industries' 
float glass plant near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is the largest 
in the world. Its annual production potential could equip 
5y4 -million automobiles. 

PPG chose the Armco Building System for the nine 
structures that make up the complex. 

Auto Glass Specialists, Madison, Wisconsin, had re- 
quirements different from those of PPG. Auto Glass needed 
sales and service facilities to attract customers for whom 
they replace windshields and other auto and truck glass. 

In 196B the local Armco Building Dealer, Building 
Systems, Inc., designed and erected Auto Glass' first 



10,000-squa re-foot facility and has added five buildings. 

The point to remember is that whether you need a huge 
manufacturing complex or a single commercial sales out- 
let, the Armco Building System does the job best. This 
capability is a tribute to the versatility of the system, the 
quafity of the materials, and the ingenuity of more than 
200 independent Armco Building Dealer/Contractors 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Call your local Armco Building Dealer now. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages under 'Buildings— Metal.'* Or write to 
Armco Building Systems, Dept. M-154, Box 800, Middle- 
town, Ohio 45042. 
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The Climate Abroad: Iran continued 



creased; or now are expanding, both 
their investment and plant capacity. 
B,F, Goodrich, for example, soon will 
have in fran the largest production of 
tires between Europe and the Far 
East. 

Rewards for such investments gen- 
erally are ample, despite rising costs 
of labor, raw materials, and industrial 
plant and agricultural facilities. 

Americans have headed the fist of 
foreign investors in Iran, mostly in 
defense or communications-related 
enterprises, but Mr. Formel observes 
that the Japanese. Germans, French 
and British now are coming on 
strong — to assure themselves of fu- 
ture suppHes of Iranian petroleum. 

Because the Shah wants to mini- 
mize the effects of ''imported infla- 
tion/' Iran encourages barter deals, 
exchanging its crude oil and natural 
gas lor industrial plant and raw ma- 
terial Imports. Since U,S. firms are 
not as well-equipped for making bar- 
ter deals as some of their competi- 
tors in other countries are, commit- 
ments for foreign participation in a 
number of major industrial and agn- 
cultural projects in Iran have gone 
elsewhere. 

Mr, Formel recommends Invest- 
ment in agribusiness and building 
materials production. 

With a huge jump in demand for 
agricultural products expected, agri- 
culture is receiving a massive injec- 
tion of government money. Agricul- 
tural feasibility studies currently are 
subsidized SO per cent or more; 50 
per cent of the cost of installation of 
irrigation systems and land-leveling 
are government-underwritten; farm 
equipment, even seed and fertilizer, 
can be imported duty-free. 

This year many other new benefits 
are offered. 

Brick, tile, gypsum board, pipe, 
window glass, straw board or other 
building materials factories in Iran 
are best sited In remote corners of 
the country — away from any major 
city. Not only is land inexpensive 
there; workers are more readily avail- 
able, and the government will buy alt 
materials that investors cannot readi- 
ly sell on the open market, for use In 
government-funded housing and de- 
velopment projects. 

Also needed are food processing 
plants. Iranian buyers can pay cash 



for them and are eager to import the 
technical expertise to maintain them. 

Because fruit-and-vegetable-raising 
areas are of modest size and scat- 
tered, and since Iran's summers 
make transporting perishables diffi- 
cult, small plants are most suitable. 

New roads, railroads and airports 
give Iranian products easier access 
to markets throughout the Middle 
East. New hotels and other tourist 
facilities are mushrooming in every 
city» as well as in remote locations 
near the tourist-attracting ruins of 
earlier Persian civilizations. Foreign 
investment in this sector also is wel- 
comed. 

What, then, are the gray spots in 
this generally rosy picture? 

Though foreign investment (par- 
ticularly in high technology) con- 
tinues to be encouraged, the influx 
of foreign workers is tightly limited. 

In almost every joint venture 
agreement, foreign managers and 
technicians are required to train 
counterparts as eventual replace* 
ments. Except for one or two persons 
at the very top to represent the for- 
eign capital, foreign workers seldom 
are granted visas for more than five 
years. 

The resulting shortage of qualified 
workers — from capable bilingual sec- 
retaries to adequate pipefitters, me- 
chanics and electricians — and of 
managers is Iran's No. 1 economic 
problem. 

Shortages of qualified teachers 
complicate the task of pulling the na- 
tion up by its bootstraps. Vocational 
schools cannot turn out needed 
workers fast enough to keep abreast 
of industrial expansion. However, 
through recently instituted free edu- 
cation, a "teacher-satellite'' program 
that will bring quality instruction to 
remote areas, and heavy subsidies of 
vocational, trade and university train- 
ing at home and abroad, Iran hopes 
to revolutionize its educational sys- 
tem. 

The recent establishment of a full, 
free medical care program will fur- 
ther intensify the already severe 
shortage of doctors and other medi- 
cal specialists in Iran^ — aggravated 
by overconcentration in Tehran of 
those available. Modern hospitals are 
being erected and equipped — paid 
for by the government's higher oil in- 



come — but doctors and other per- 
sonnel to staff them are unavailable. 
Long waiting lines prevail at every 
hospital in Iran. 

Inflation — related to the great In- 
crease in GNP with little accompany- 
ing growth in productivity — is a 
threat to every working family. There 
have been strong government efforts 
to fight it (price controls with severe 
penalties for profiteers) but they have 
not had too much initial success. 

Subsidies— paid from new oil rev- 
enues — help keep bread, vegetables, 
fruit, sugar, meat and fuel prices 
within reach. But it will take signifi- 
cant increases in average income to 
meet backiogged demand tor new 
housing, transportation and other 
comforts. 

Iran wants to run before it can 
walk — and is finding It impossible. 
Among the other problems that it 
faces is cultural resistance to 
change— the problem of leaping di- 
rectly from the Middle Ages into the 
late 20th Century. 

Still, Iran can look to the future 
with optimism. Changes in the cities 
have come so fast they are astonish- 
ing. The task of spreading progress 
to the provinces is being tackled this 
year on a grand scale for the first 
time. 

This year's budget ups direct 
spending on economic development 
44 per cent and on social develop- 
ment 25.5 per cent. 

Recently, Iran's borders were 
opened to free exchange of foreign 
currencies. The Iranian rial is pegged 
to the dollar, which held its own on 
both official and free markets during 
early weeks of the free exchange, 
even though the rial climbed in value 
against most other currencies. Mon- 
ey is flowing to Iran from all corners 
of the world, and there is talk of the 
rial as a new currency for interna- 
tional transactions. Under laws en- 
couraging and protecting foreign In- 
vestments, Iran long has permitted 
repatriation of both capital and earn- 
ings. 

Markets exist In Iran for anything 
one can produce. Price controls, 
taxes, and problems of a still-Ortental 
economy should not make business 
unmanageable for Americans invest- 
ing in this financially solvent, politi- 
cally stable country. 
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changing 
your 
address? 



Please attach the latest 
address label from your 
Nation s Business cover in 
the space above, print your 
new address, and marl this 
form to Nation's Business. 

Important; Allow five 
weeks for address change. 



Whenever you write us about 

your subscription, please include the latest 

address Jabel for prompt service. 



name 



CO. name 



address 



city 



state 



zip code 
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mgs ) Bally Caaa 4 Cooltr, ' - 
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Associate Editor 



How Far Shoufd 
Uncle Sam Go 
on Fishing? 



As world-wide demand for protern continues 
to grow, the oceans become more impor- 
tant. Hence, calls for changrng the tradi- 
tfonal ways of regulating the seas' harvest, 
which experts say won't ever be much 
greater than the present-day 70 million or 
so tons a year. 

Bills in both houses of Congress would 
extend, on an interim basis, the federal 
government's jurisdiction over fishing from 
the present 12 miles offshore to 200 miles. 
Chile adopted a 200-mile limit rn 1947, start- 
ing an international trend. 

Strong support for the measures comes 
from the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commissionp which is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the 15 Atlantic Coast states- 
Florida is the only one of the 15 that voted 



against the 200-mile proposal. The Nixon 
Administration has given the idea a nix-on-it 
reception, too. 

The subject of fisheries is among many 
that will come up at the Third UN Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea* scheduled to 
start in Caracas. Venezuela, June 20. 

There is major disagreement between na- 
tions whose coasts are rich in fish, and dis- 
tant-water fishing countries, such as Japan. 

The Administration's position on fisheries 
is essentialJy that coastal countries should 
be given management authority over coastal 
species and ocean fish such as salmon 
which breed in rivers, but that regulation of 
the harvesting of highly migratory ocean 
species, such as tuna, should be left to in- 
ternational bodies. 



FTC's Investigation 
of "Idea Promotion*' 



A type of enterprise the Federal Trade Com- 
mission calls *'idea promotion" is under in- 
vestigation in the first demonstration of an 
FTC "openness policy/' 

FTC. announcing the policy in mid-March, 
said news releases would be issued at the 
outset of investigations covering entire in- 
dustries or involving practices that pose 
"substantial risks to public safety or health/' 

Early in April. FTC kicked off an "indus- 
try-wide ' investigation to determine if "idea 
promotion, invention promotion or patent 



development and marketing firms" — those 
that undertake to show you how to profit 
from an invention or capitalize on an idea — 
are violating the FTC Act by making decep- 
tive or otherwise unfair representations. 

FTC says these organizations in the ag- 
gregate have some $100 million in annual 
income. 

The **openness" extends only to the start 
and finish of such investigations- Hearings 
will not be public. Disclosure of FTC's con- 
clusions will be made when a probe ends. 



What's in Store 
for Nuclear Power 
Industry Wastes 



Hot wastes are almost certain to become a 
subject of heated debate In months ahead. 

Back in 1972 the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion announced plans to build a surface 
storage facility for solidifred, highly radioac- 
tive waste from the nuclear power industry. 

Now it has finished studying three op- 
tions — a water-cooled basin, an air-cooled 
storage facility and sealed casks whose 
cases dissipate heat. It will issue a draft of 
the required environmental impact state- 



ment soon, and then hold public hearings 
and accept written comments for 45 days. 

AEC should be in a position later this year 
to decide on the type and site of storage. 

Currently, 44 commercial nuclear power 
plants are licensed to operate in the U.S., 
54 are being built and 109 more are on or- 
der. AEC requires plants to ship the wastes 
to it for permanent custody no later than 10 
years after they are generated. The first 
such shipments will come in 1983. 
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More Loans May 
Be Sprouimg 
in the Countryside 




Commodity Markets 
Could Get a Boss 
With a Big Bite 




Doing Something 
About the Weather 




More credit should become available to bor- 
rowers in rural areas because of a new in- 
terpretation of the Rural Deveiopment Act of 

This is the Act that authorized the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to guarantee pri- 
vate lenders reimbursement up to 90 per 
cent of ar>y loss on loans granted for a va- 
riety of rural development purposes. 

The Comptroller of the Currency recently 
ruled banks only have to count the un- 
guaranteed portion of such loans against 
their regulated lending limits, which are 
based on the sizes of their deposits. Prior 
to this* every dollar they loaned reduced 
their supply of lendable funds by a dollar 



Federal policing of commodity futures mar* 
kets may become more inclusive — and m- 
trusive— with trading in nonagriculturai 
commodities for the first time coming under 
Uncle Sam s scrutiny, 

A House-passed bill would create a com- 
mission to replace the existing Commodity 
Exchange Commission (the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Commerce, and the Attor- 
ney General) and the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, which is lodged in the Agriculture 
Department and has a staff of 160. 

The Authority oversees activities of 10 of 
the 16 commodity markets lor the Commis- 
sion, but in reality the markets are self- 
policing. The Authority has little authority. 



Increased help could be on the way for 
small and medium-sized U.S. exporters. 

That assist could come with passage by 
Congress of a Senate bill entitled the Omni- 
bus Export Expansion Act of 1974, which 
would allow the Commerce Department to 
establish a Federal Export Agency. 

The Agency, which would take over ex- 
port encouragement functions of some other 
Commerce Department units, could spend 
$33.6 million in its first year, and $48.5 mil- 
lion annually after that, to help businesses 
do a better job of exporting. Firms with less 



Don't expect official rain dances anytime 
soon in Washington, but we may have a 
national rainmaker someday. 

Creating a spot for just such a mtracte 
worker is the basic idea behind bills intro- 
duced by Sen. Henry Bellmon (R,-Okla.). 
whose state has some bitter memories of 
Dust Bowl days and other periods of linger- 
ing drought. 

Sen. Bellmon says: "Today, because of 
increased sophistication ... in meteorology, 
we don't have to sit idly by while the natural 
forces of drought wreak havoc." 

He wants to establish a nine-member Na- 
tional Weather Modification Commission. 



There are S200 million in federal guaran- 
tees available for job-producing projects 
that will improve the rural economy. Under 
the new ruling, if banks lend the full $200 
million their total loan limit will be reduced 
by only $20 million. 

The ruling applies to national and state 
banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Along with the ruling came adoption of a 
new title abbreviation for the Farmers Home 
Administration — FmHA. The change from 
FHA. explains an official, is to preclude 
identification with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration '*so we donH have to dodge the 
brickbats thrown their way." 



Under the House bill, a new Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission would have 
semi-independent status within the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

It would have investigatory powers and 
would atso oversee many commodities not 
now regulated, including metals, coffee, 
sugar and cocoa. 

Senate measures would take such an 
agency out of the Department— a step the 
Administration opposes. 

Hill critics argue that creation of the 
agency would not only mean bureaucratic 
domination of commodity markets, but 
would lead to formation of another Wash- 
ington empire. 



than $30 million annually in sales would 
be eligible for aid if they belong to a quali- 
fied U.S. export association. 

The funds could be ailocaled as grants to 
exporters— exporters of services as well as 
of goods — or the Agency could enter into 
cost*sharing contracts with them. Also, state 
and local governments involved in programs 
to encourage new exporters would be in 
line for grants. In addition, Agency funds 
could be used to subsidize export training 
programs and to establish five export as- 
sistance centers. 



under the Environmental Protection Agency, 
to study the need for rainmaking and make 
recommendations within two years. 

For the interim he proposes establishing 
an Office of National Weather Modification 
Policy in EPA. which would coordinate 
existing rainmaking efforts of federal, state 
and other agencies. The head rainmaker 
would be an assistant EPA administrator. 

For immediate assistance to drought- 
stricken areas, Sen. Bellmon proposes au- 
thorizing EPA to make financial grants to 
stale and other approved agencies to initi- 
ate weather modification measures, and 
assist in ongoing activities. 
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Let's Veto It 

Some people, especially labor union leaders, are say- 
ing we should elect a "veto-proof*' Congress that 
could pass anything it wanted, regardless of what is 
good for the country. 

It's true that the White House has slowly taken 
many powers from Congress over the years since 
FDR became President. 

But it's also true that, under our Constitution, 
none of the three branches of government is sup- 
posed to be all-powerfuL Checks and balances 
among the three are essential. 

An all-powerful Congress would be as bad as an 
all-powerful President. 

In fact, a ** veto- proof" Congress would be down- 
Tight unconstitutional— in spirit, if not in law. 
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When it's 
time to 
build a new 
plant, 

it's time to 
build a Star. 



You keep on Having with a Star 
Building. On things like heating, 
cooiing, upkeep. That's because a 
Star building is tight, efficient 
and practically maintenance free. 
Down the road as youi' company 
growsyour Star Building will keep 
pace. Because itn 8yKt4^matizc»d, 
your Star building can easily lie 
modified and expanded and keep 
its good lookB. 

Want to have your cash and a 
building, too? Look into Star's 
huild*and'lease programs. 



Star 



A Star Building System can meet 
your large eciuipment needs. Star 
"engineered out*' the columns mi 
you get all the clear span you need. 
And a Star Building can handle 
your innovative production ideas. 
You get profit pnxiucing space 
that leVs you design your produc- 
tion lines to mil yourself, not your 
building. 

A Star Building can nave you 
money. As much as 25*A of the 
cost of ahout any other type of 
quality construction. And com* 
pared to brick or block, it can oflen 
be built in half the time. 



Write today for a 
free copy of the 
brochure, '*Star 
Manufacturing 

Plants;* 1 



' iv Manufacturing Com|Miny ' 
Ik fit. NB64 i 
Box 94910 

Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73109 ' 
Or call your local Star builder. 
Hes lisl-ed in the yellow pages 
under *'Bui Idings - Metal.'* ■ 



Star 

Buildings 

Our bminem is huilditig youm 



NCR systems make sure wholesale 
distributors don't get boxed in! 



New NCR computer-aided distribution systems he!p wholesalers operate more 
profitably. Other NCR systems produce similar results In many different 
industries. NCR knows from years of experience what you need in electronic business 

systems to earn more profits. Of course, a good business system is more 
than a computer. NCR provides you with data terminals, peripherals and computers 
to help you run your business better. You get the help of NCR represenJatives who are 
trained in your industry and devote their efforts exclusively to your business. And over 
1 8,000 field engineers provide worldwide service coverage for your NCR system. 
You're in good company with NCR, the complete systems company! 



DsmpleJe Computer Sysiems 



